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PRJSFXCB . 

.Kany^v«iits •xt^rnal to .vocational aducal^ion hava had 

A' 1 /, . . " « 

and will cohtlnua to'hava a dlract influanbii\pn €ha futura 

organiiatlon, atruotura and financing of public vocational 

: vdtRjatfsnr .An unttablii-aconoinyrWgh rataa of unanqp^loymant, 

ai>d Changing technology cAii |iava an impact on 'tha.typaa of> 

vocational education that can be provided within the public 

sector. Pederai legislation f or «. vocational, education aa v^ll 

aa •fe<fera^ prograitis clealing with the education and draining 

of individuals alsa will affect the future ^\irse of publicly 

' condu6ted* vocational education. There also will be a ctitntlnued 

« emphasis on participation of minority ^groups, wom^in, and . 

handicapped persons who will need pceparation for eOsiploynient,. 

* . . . • * 

. The changing population distribution /(fewer secondary school. 

■ f ■ ■ • • ■ • . ' 

students and an 'increase in the* adult population) will have ^ 

f • . . ^ ■ . ■ ^ V 

^ a ^lr«ct Influence *on th6 organisation ot^ programs. Increasing 

c<5mtB of public education will force a new 'look at the tradl- 
tion«^l delivery of vocational education. ^ 

This i^ttidy was undertaken in order to identify for|pes 
and factors that may ^emerge in the period ahea^ and which . 



could influ«hc« th« future of vocational education e^ The 
Intant; was not/ to propose a new philosophical ba«e or make ' ' 
specific recommendations %^th - resjpect to federal l^Bgislatlon. . 
Both matter*T-4i0wever^ will be factors to consider- iti the neict 
several V*ars,|^ v s" . • 



An attempt was made to describe in ^aroad terms 86ine o.f 

Address, rather than draw a definitiye^ blueprint for vocational 
education^ The ooi^sequences of change for vocational education 

are seriourf. Change will no doubt occur and persons associated^ 

I ^ t ' ♦ 

-with ■ vocational education need to examine and discuss^ 

the identified. issues in deta^ " " " • 

/ , X*f this study' contributes to a base from which .the 

vocational education community can debate the future role of 
vocational education, then it will have achievfed its 
objective. • ^ ^ 

^ 

♦ ' t^bert S. Seckendorf 

. . - ' . June 11, 19 79 
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I . INTRODUCTION 



Many forces and factors may «$Aerge in the next ten years 
which can have some Influence on vocational education in a^l 
of the states. The diversity' of systems in the natioh will 
require stjstes to examine individually their program goltls 



and organization. Such forces and factors as changing 
pppiilationM make-up of the. labor force, occupational Structure, 
financial condition*, economic development, and technology can 
be examined in relationship to, each state *8 program. Long- 
'term goals can be projected in terms of possible consequences 
of various forces and conditions. These forces m.ay impact on 
where and for what purpose vocational education will exist,, or 
whether vocational education -ittay exist at all 'in the future. 

Concern over the very existence 0f vocational educjBitiO]^ ^ 
has been, debated for as long as it has^ been a part of t:h.e 
public educati^on systems of thh paction* The role of 
vocatidk|nal education has been considered by educators, ebonom^ 
.ists, politicians, and taxpayers in unending fashion since it 
was firat included in the general school' structure. Th€ 
arguments r challenges, support, and denigration of vocational 
education have'^been documente<fl in speeches, publications, 
studies,; research 'undertakings, eValui|tions , and Congrtissional , 
hearings. Its purposes hfve been examined^ ^Its usefulness 
and effectiveness have been !i:Gse||i^ched. Cost-effectiveness 
and cost-benefits of vocartional education have been of 



^ignificajftt concern to many people in 'fields otlier" than 
education. At the federal level, vocatjbnal education has been 
a subject of political debat;e in the administration and in 
the Congress. It has had its critics and supporters in state ■ 
governments and within local educational structures as well. 

^"<3ustry, and organized labor hdv e each found the m- 1 

selves on one side or the other with respect to .the purposes ^f 
vocational education. 
^ There has never'*been total agreement among persons who 
have an interest in vocational education with respect^'^b its 
.need, purposes, or even whom vocational education should 
serve. A'fter almofit three quarters of a century of publicly 
supported vocational education, even the practitioners within 
the field do not speak with one voice in regard to its purposes. 
As dn so many publicly supported functions, separate and 
independent empires are built. Turf must be protected and 
defended. Billions of public dollars have beSn invested and 

still qOes t ions continue to be raised., What _f orm should 

vocational education t^ke? Is it part of ^ l^arger education 
system? :js it an education program at all, or is it a part 
of 'the nation's social welfare system? 'Can public vocationlkl 
education's role be defined once and fo^ all? Gan its 
structure and or;ganization be solidified and stabilized? ' ' 

TherQ is not, nor conceivab^ly should there be, a single 
system pt public vocational education consistent ^rom s-ta^e 

to state. To be effective, vocational education needs to , 

" ' ■ / . 

-2- • . 



be justified as a major (>art of a total public educational 
effort. 

The basic role of vocational educi^tion today and into 
the future may not be any different than it was in 1917. 
Although t^ie language can be updated, policy int^fpretation 
of the^ Federal Board_ f or Vpcationa^^ publi^sjied in 19 



stated that voc«^tional education was " , tjwai'ning for the 



common wage-earnitto employments. 



.,1 



/ 



It further stated that vocational education 

I 

...may be given to boys and girls who^ 
having selected a vocational desire 
preparation for entering it as trained 
wag^ earners; to boys and girls who, 
having already taken up a wage-earning 
employifnen't, seek greater .efficiency in 
that employment; or to wage earners 
^established in their trade or occupation, 
who wish through increase in. their 
efficiency and wage-earning capacity j " 

to advance to positions of responsibility. 

Whatever new way it hins been said, vocational education still 

is initial -gpreparation for work, continued upgrading 6f« skills 

as sociated- witiil A . job'/ and learning^ i^^^ 

more responsible jobs. Other goals and purposes liave been >. 

added over the years //new priforities have be^n estajblished, new 

target populations have ^^een identified, greater breadth of 

occupations -have been included, but preparation i^or work has 

IT. Federal Boaru for Vocational Education, Bulletin No, 1 : 
St ateipent of Policies (Washington, D.C^ t .6.8 . 
Government Printing Office, 1917) p. f\ ♦ 



2. Ibid. 
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not changed as the basic purpose of vocational education • 

What then must be considered with respect to the future 
of vocational education? If there is a future for pvi)iic ^ 
vocational education it needs to be established within the 
context of - the total publicly supported education system^ 
At the same time, it must be Vecognized that preparation for 

within the public education system^ On-the-job training, 
orqartized apprenticeships, industry-based training programs, 
CETA efforts, the military, and even self --teaching are, other 
structures that prepare people for productive employment. Some 
of these systems outside organized educational programs came ^ 
into being long before publicly supported vocational education^ 
and they will continue to function usefully for some time to 
come . 

-. V . . • . • % 

Current System of Vocational Education 

•Every state and territory provides vocational education to 
its youth and adults. The structure, organization, and exten- 
siveness vary as do&s Uts ilnpact''^ 

It also has an impact on the business and industry community * 
to which it provides persons prepared with the skills necessary 
to be useful an<^ productive workers. 

The commoi^alities among the states' and territories are 
few. Th§y are found primarily in somewhat similar objectives 
and in the occupational classifications of programs. Beyond 
€hat, .the differences ate more evident. In a study-^of 

. . . -4- ■ ■ , ' 



organlzition, governance, and financing of vocational adutratio^/ 
Woodruff pointe^out that the«e are ten different state 
governance structures, f^ve different types of State 
admirtistrative agencies with v^irying responsibilites for " 
vocational edi\cation, and five different, levels of state ^ 
authority ov€^r institutions /that provide vocational educatioh 



programs. In addition, at ifie local level there yare six 
types of institutions > thirteen Vfnds of prograin adu^nistrative 
structures and four different types of single and mulH;;i- 
district service!. Beyond these genetdl characteristics of 

A. 

local vocational programs there exist in systems that are 
classified as regional in nature eight types of agencies, five 
kinds of local boards, and six different arrangements for 
fiscal responsibility.^ 

With respect to methods of financing local vocational 
education programs, Woodrujff reported that states use eight 
different allocation systems an<^iin equal number of cost 



calculation procedures. In ipany cases, different allocatl'on 

- systems are used for federal > s lyte and l^cai funds prov'ided 

,for the support of vocational education within the states* 

One might conclude from this description that vocational 

^jKication is a disortjanized progl^am' and a non-system. ^On* 

the o^her hand, these are descriptic5ns aggregated from^that 

which occurs in the states and territor4es. . It is probably 

TT !^lan Woodruff ,. National Study of Vocational Education 
Systems and Facilities , Vol* I| (Silver Spring 
Institutional Development Asso'ciates ^ 1,978) . 
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ipQre mportaat to be concerned w4.th %he extent of consistency 
within States th^mselv^ , • ra.the? than rthe fact that a singjlfe 1^ * 
, system c^oes rtof exist nationwide*^ , Woodruff *s study provided/ ; 
evidence that, even withdo states, governance/ Drganizati6n, 
and financing ai;e not consistent with respect* to the v'ario\is 
institutions and levels of programs operated by local agencies.^ 
The structure of VQca^iona^l-ed^ueat^ioft in -a^tatea- rai^ge«- — — 



~ the fevr That liave a single .state bpard responsible for all 
education to those with four separate boards and state 
agencies responsible for various segments of the pro'gram. At 
the;, local level, the range of, types- of institutions is diverse 
and numerous. In many cases, two or three different kinds of 
institutions compete for the same clientele. 

Nationally,, in 1976 the program enrolled slightly over 
15 million people, of whifch 8.96 million (58,8 percent) were* 

«■ * / ■ * 

at the secondary level, 2.2 million (14.5 perc6nt)'^at the 

T 

post-secondary level, and ■ 4 million (27 percent) were adults. 
l\t the three levels combined, 1.87 million (12 percent) .were 
disadvantaged and less than 300 , 000 .( 2" percent) were 
handicapped. These enrollment data included consumer and 
homeiT\aking which still represents a significant portion of 
the secondary' enrollments . Women accounted for 51 percent 
of the total enrollment, although this percentage drops to 
36 percent when consumer and homemakfng enrollments are not 
IT. Ibid, vol. II. 
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included either in the tatal or in the number of females 

. ^ . • ■ \ . . ' " \ ♦ ■ ' 

^ • \ > 

Enrolled. . . , • ' 

In terms of tlistribvition of ehrollments by major 
ocJcupatiofial claaaif.ications , agricultur.e accounts for 8 
percent; distributive education, 7 percent;- health occupiitions 
5 perceht; consumer and homemaking (useful) , 26 percent; 



homp economics (gainful), 4 percent; bualftesg-an^ef f ice 



education, 23- percent; technical education', 4 percent; and 
trade and industrial education, 23 percent. Without consumer 
and homemaking, the percentages are: agriculture, 11 percent; 
distributive education, 9 percent; health ^occupations , 7 per- 
cent; h6ine economics, 5 'percent; business and office education, 
33 percent; technicaX education, 5 percent; and trade and 
industrial edijication, 31 percent. 

In 1976,. the latest year for which data were published 
by the United States Office of Education, slightly more* than 
2 million persons completed programs, .Of this number, 55 
percent were ava-ilable for employment. Of those available 
for employment, 65 percent were employed in fields directly 

e * , 

Related to their training^ i5 percent in fields other than 
that for which th^y were trained, and lO percent were un- 
employed. . ' 

In the same year, 10.8 perceat of the population a^ge 15 
to 64 was enrolle'd in vocatijonal educatijon programs. In 
terms of age groups,. 52,3 percent of the 15^b 18 group, 17,6 
percent of the 19 to 21 group, and 3,6 percent of the 22 to 



64 group 'were enrolle^ Th^se eercjentages i nclude -enrollments 

» ■ ^ * ^ t ' ■ ' 

•In consunfer and homemakirig, ^ n ' ' . ' . ' • . 

^ » ♦ , • - 

With respect^ to expenditures^ the datvff published by USOE 

'i .... 
for \97e indicate that almost 5 billion dollars was spent 

for vocational education in the pubHc %d.ucatioh system* Of 

this artiount/ 11 percent was federal money ^ approximately 

34 percent^caine from s ^4 te support ^ ^nd lo^t agiBHolisiB "2njcpunt:e 



for the balance of 55 percent. 

Vo cational Education Within the Education System 
The issue of vocational education as a part of a larger 
education system relates primarii^^to decisions concerning 
that which can best be carried out in school settings. 
Mangum discussed in detail a rationale for choice of that 

which is best provided in a simulated setting within a school * 

. ♦ 

an'd that whiteh can be provided better in alternative ways. 

While Mangum used investment of public, funds to support , 

vocational education for his viewpointr he did establish a 

b^se * from which decisions can be made. ' , 

The declaration of purpose' coif6^^ine<3. in the Vocational . 

Education' Act of 1963 expressed a basic policy that attempted 



5. Garth L^,.--Mflnftguin, ."The Economics of Vocational Education," 

FourMi Yearbooic of the American Vocational As.80ciation , 
ed. "Melvin L. Barlow (Washingto^;i, D.C. : American « 
vocational Assofcia'tion, 1^974) p. 250.. 

6. United States, 88th Congress, Second Session. Public Law 

88-210: Vocational Educdtion Act of 196*3, pt. A, sec. 1, 
1963. " 
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to move vocational education from it« earlier l^ase in a few 

X '. ' * 

narrow occupatlonaT classes^. In so doing/ it establl«hed /a 

^ » . . • • •• . . ^ , 

» • • . . . -fe' ' 

viewpoint that vocijitiohal education within the public sectq^r 
Should be able to prejpare all* people for all kinds of 
ocJcUpations . To an extent, this brbad, statement opened the 
door to significant criticism of vocational educatibn for not 

r _ _' 

being responsive to all the employment requirem^uritJB^pjrthe 
nation.' s businesses and indui^tries or to all the needs of a^ 
constantly changing l^abor force, y ' 

In any attempt to clearly justify vocational education as 
ah educaticvial program , reasonable parameters must be 
establiished defining that portion of preparation for employ- 
ment whidh can be provided institutionally. However, in 
« ■ ♦ 

addition to specific skill training ,'^ther aspecti^ of education 
are important for persons entering the labor market* An 
educated workforce requires an ability to function not only 
within the specifics of a job,^but to be able to move ea^sily 
from' one^ level of work responsibility to another, to adapt to 
increasing knowledge requirements-of the work place and to « 
function well as citizens and members of^^the community. ^ The 
ability of individuals to function successfully and be 
economically self-sufficient ribqui res much more than a voca- 
ti.onal education. However, preparation for employment should 
be a majot component in assisting* each person to achieve , 
economic well-being. 



^ Sei^aration of .vace^tion^l educ«ti9n fro/ii general edutatjCon • ^ 

is not viable aSlternative for most 'persons entering the* 
l^boj; force; There ar/a points in time,' for somb indiVfd^jls , 



when vocAtipnal educ^ition ehoqld. be provided a's a^ -targeted 



event, ^s-'oppoaed to "a , program in which' vocational educ^tioi\ 
is considered one ^lement^^n the education of /a person* pre- • 
V>ar iTi'g ^nler irh^^ labor ing3rkirt;.—: Su^^^ 

, f rom involvement ■ With acadefhic or supporting elefnents, would • 
be specific ^kill .t,raining for adults Who are unemployed .of- 
sfeeking new or' upgr^led skills in order to remain in *th^ labor 
market. In such ceases, the declaration ot purpose in the 
Vocational EdiVcatlon Act of 19 63 'i^ more\ applicable with 
respect to its intent than when cons idere^3 * for those vl'ho are 

Still in sphool. 

• ■. • \j 

When viewed as an integral, part of the education system^ 

' % " 

the measures of vocational education's effectiveness change 

' . ' " . ' " ' •*'■.. 

somewhat from measuring vocational education against social 

aryS economic criteria. The roLe of\'^ocational education be- 
comes one of assist^ng*^ to meet societal concerns as opposed 
to being me^§Li^*e^* exclusively on the basis of its effectiveness 
in overcoming or^rieviating specific soci^ phenomena. 

Vocational education, within* the context of an 
education program, should be an aval lab ]?e resource in dealing 
with constantly changing, soci^^tal Yfequireih^nts . In other 
words, a distinction ex^^ts between 'the functions of . 
vocational education. The measure o£.its ef f ectivenes;? must 



'1 ■ ■ 
be dratinguishable .nccording to* the function if is performing 

at any single ^iht in time>6r wt^er^ it is ser^/ing specific 

groups of people or purposes. VocatiortaX-^educaiion qan exist 

ai bpth a ponf{l)onent of an education program with goiils 

wcompatible with those of the larger system, and also *8 an 

independent entity, tjiking responsibilitiy separately and * ^ • 

« 

inifispendently to meet ciearly identirf ied tKK?ia and 'econo mi c - 
outdomea . 

In attempting to draw ^[distinction between functions 
of vocational educatior^, i^ Is not intended to imply that 
education in gejneral does «not have broad social goals, but 

ratijer'to indicate that vocational education's broad goals 

/ ' .' ' ' ' ' ■ 

are those of the larger education system. addition, 

vocational Education c^n be. respons^ive to conditions outside 

the generally accepted responsibilities of education. The 

implications are particularly significant with respect td 

vocational education policies. as well as the financial suppoirt 

historically provided through federal funds. 

jVn Historical Perspective 
In order to understand .the ^ forces and the factors that 
may have an influence on vocational educatipn in the period 
ahead, a brief examination of past national influences on 
vocational education can be useful. , ! 

• • • 

Sufficient historical information exist^B which describes 

• I. ' 

the roots of vocational educatipn and its early development. 
The. controversy of thte early 1900^ regarding the philosophix?a| 



I 

^base of vocationa; education) particularly the Snodden-Pronaer 
anA 'Dewey viewpoints, ar» described by Wii*th.^ Others/^ 
including Batlow, Evans^ an'd Ellis, have ^xplored and ^~ ' 
documented^ the educational issues and the process of developing 

^f^deral legislation concerning vocational education .N 

Vocational education has grown and changed since 1917. 

_ I*^„.^ltt^iLve ne s s_,l^ 
educati6r\'s past efforts also have bejfen do'cumented over the 

.years by national studies and reports. In 'particular , the 

Report of the Panel of Consultants in 1963'^"'^ h^d the greatest 

impact on changing the direction of federal policies concerning 

preparation for employment within the public educational systen) 

Its inf luence^^was as signifibarit to vocational education as was 

'77 Arthur G. Wirth, Edwcation in the Technoldgical Socie.ty , 
(Scranton: International Textbook Co. , .1972) , 

8. Melvin L. Barlow, ed., "The Philosophy for Quality 

yocational Education Programs." Fourth Yearbook of the 
American Vocational Association (Washington, D.C. : THe 
'American Vocational Association, 1974). , 

' « • • 

9. Rupert N. Evans, Foundations of Vocational Education 

(Columbus Charles <,^E. Mer'riltl Publishing Co., 1971) . At 
♦ ' ■ 

10. Mary L. Ellis, "A Syiithesis of Activities Leading to, ^he 

Enactment ^f the Vocational Educa*tion Act of 1963" 
(Ph.D. Dissertation, Oklahoma State University, 
. 1970) . ' ' 

11. U.S. bepartirent of Health, Education and Welfare, 

"Education for a Changing World- of Work," Report of 
the Jpanel of Consultants on Vocational Education 
(Was'hington , D.C: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1963) . ♦ . - 



the Report of the.ConuniBiion on N^tionaf^id t6 V6cational' 
Education^^ publishAd in 1914. The Report of the Advisory 
Counci'l on Vocational Education^"^ ,in 1968 had an influehce'^ 
adjustments in federal law. The report of the General 

♦ 

Accounting Office of the United States Congress^^ in 1974 

♦ 

4 

made a major impact on. federal legislation deiiling with 



Kt 



- v ocati onal-e ducation ■an d -~reg u i»e d 4n -th«^-.A ^ ^ o# 447^ r - 

In most instances, the reports «»nd changes in legislation 

made provisions for continuing vocational education, adjusting 

the methods used %o allocate funds, and e8tab],iffhing ctiteria 

regarding program delivery. The past several reports also 

established the prihciple of participatory democracy in 

decision-making with respect to. systems and priorities. 

I^icreased emphasis is being placed on advisory councils, . 

inter-agency. consultations and ^xterr»(i planning groups as part 

of the process of vocational educat^n today. 

15"^ U.S. Office of Education^ "RepoVt of the National 

Commission on Vocattional Educi^ioR^Vol. I, 1914, in 
Ije.adership and Administration of .Voce^ional, and 
* Technical Educatioh , Ralph C. and Willlairi J. Wainrir^h^ 
p. 67 (Columt>u8, Ohio: Charles e;. Merrill Publishing 
Co., 1974). . . „ 

13; U.S. Department, of Health, Education and Welfare, f 

"Vocational Education: *he Bridge Between Man and ^ 
His Work," Report of the. Adviaory cbungll on. 

\ Vocational Education (Waghington.tX.d. : u.s'. ' 

* Government Printing Of fide, 1968). . w 

14. United States Congress, General Accounting Office, 

What is the Role of federal Assistance for Voca tional 

gducation? (Washinc^ton, D.C: U.S. dotyernitient ^. 

Printing Office, 1974). 
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The one area that has not beer^^ explored dn any groat depth 
is the organisation and structure .^of the deld^very sVsliem itaelf 
.At the time of the enactment of the Smitf^Hughes Law, it'wjis ' 
generally assumed that vochtio.nal |ducati3n would be .provided 
by the" existing^ public school systems. -It was not .until 1963 
that post-secondary instittitions were recognized as valid 

agencies ' for del iye ring vocat ion^Tl education and* therefore 

eligible to receive vocational education funds. 

Most vocational education programs are conducted by local 
vocational-Teducational agencies under the authority of state 
educational agencies or boards. The federal -.interest , however, 
has pervaded the program since 1917 \hrough the provision of 
funds for the partial support of activities in stat6 and local 
agencies. To a^signif icant extent. Congressional policy has 
bepn a controlling factor. with respect to the way federal funds 
could be spent in supt>ort of * vocational education programs. 

A ref^^ection of this kind of control wafe expressed by 
Barlowj "Cont^rols on \^ocational education provided by federal 
legislation prevented the progran^ from becoming emasculated by 

if: 

education in general, but produced an unwarranted kind of 
educational separatism that has dogged vocational education 
for more than half a century. "^^ 

Melvin L. Barlow,, ed., "The Philosophy for Quality 
Vocational Educa^tion Programs," Fourth Yearbook of 
the American, Vocational Association (Washington. D.r.? 
American Vocational Association, 1974) , p. 262. 



There Was little -doubt about which agencies were to 
deliver* vocational education sel^ces under Smith-Hughes 

. ■ . • ' . ' • - 

•provisions. The Federal Board fpr VpcatlonaX Education in- 
cl,\id<|d in its- policy statement requirertients .that vocational 
^ucation was to be less< than college-gfade and focuse<5 on 
/preparation for useful employment. It was to provide full-time 
_.pxflparAtaj;:^ -instruction forepersons over 14, part-time 
continuing e<jtucation programs for workers between the ages of 

m 

14 and 18, aryd evening classes for Workers over 16 who needed 
supplemental instruction related to their regular employment . ''■^ 

V 

The George-Barden Act of 1546 provided essentially for 

additional funds for vocational education instruction and 

added several categories eligible for support with federal funds. 

It cont inured all provisions of tJie Smith-Hughes Act, but 

provided fdr some greater flexibility with respect to 'the. funds 

appropriated by the George-Barden Act. In other words, the 

btates had to Conform to the original requirements in using 

Smith-Hughes funds but were able to expand services under 

certain conditions when they [used George-Barden funds. These 

exemptions from the ^Smith-Hughes Act included' the elimination 

of the 144 clock-hour requirement for part-time or continuing 

education classes. Also permuted waff pre-employment training 

for persons over 18 without «id|iering to the full-time 

16. Federal Board 'for Vocat>ii:5Jial Education, Bulletin No. 1 ; 
Statement of Policies <'<Washinqton. D.C.j U.S. 
Government Printing 'Of «ice, 1917), pp.- 69-60. 



provisions for similar training for persons under age 18. 
Distributive education, however, was limited only ta part-time 
and evening frlasses as prescribed .under the Smith-Hughes Act 
for trade and .industrial .educa't ion, 

* ' t 

Thus, until 1,963 the organizational emphasis was on the 
public school as the vehicle for delivering* vocational educa- 
tion .~~The primary target grouf) was in-schpoi yo^^ 
extent provided by law, Supplemental classes for adults and 
pre-employment preparation for adults were permitted. The 
Structural arrangements were specified on the basis .of 
occupational classifications (agricul^ture , trade' and industry, 
distributive educatdon, and homemaking) . 

The Federal Board professed that the responsibilities fon 
vo€atio;ial education rested with the states and Ifcalities; 

the ^deral presence was merely to "purchase a degr>ee erf, 

. . , 17^" ' ' ' ' '* ' ^ 

participation." FTowev^r, states received federal funds -only 

for specific purposes and within requirements specif ied by ^ 

law and policy of the Federal Board. This was cleai: direction 




could be used for commeui purposes and other amounts used for 
similar purposes tftat Qnder (different conditions caused . 
administrative difficulties and problems with accountability.. 
It certainly did not allow for the changing heeds of the' 
emploi^ent market pr the people who would be entering the 
17. Ibid, p. 7. 

% , 




labor force. -Structurally, 'the program continue?! to be 
delivered within the constraints of occupational classifications 
Organizationallyr vocational education was still based on the 
public school system as the delivery vehicle. 

The extensive study conducted by the Panel of Consultants 
recognized tf]iat vocational education was still essential to . 



recommendations were translated into law with the enactment of 

\h& Vocational Education Act of^ 1963. It mad^ decided changes 

terms of directing attenti<Si-|to the needs of groups of 

ppople. For the first time, the law included two-year colleges 

in the organizational scheme. The report and subsequent 

legislation created more flexibility with respect to providing 

for all .kinds of occupations. However, it made no mAjor 

departure from the delivery of programs within the occupational 

classifications then in effect, except for the inclusion of 

business education as eligible for use of federal funds. 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 was seen as a maj.oi^ ^ 

redirection of vocational education. In many respects, it was. 

It Started a moveiftent toward an emphasis on people and their 

needs. The social welfare concept emerged with respect to 

serving persons who were, fot the most part, excluded in 

18^ U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 

"Education for a Changing World of Work," Report ot ^ 
^^ Vg^^anel of Consultants on Vocational Education 
(Washington, D.C.j U.S; Government Printing office, 
1963) , p. xvi. 
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previou8>p61icies. It recognized the need provide facilitiej 
and therefore allowed federal funds to hi used to construct 
/ buildings. It created a ^egree of discretion with respect to 
policy development at the^ state and local levels by providing' 
for more uses of available funds. This action permitted # 
states and local education agencies to utilize funds to ' support 
expenditures according to the needs of the agency. There wa*, 
however, little if any attention ^aid to adjusting the way 
vocational education was delivered. Thus, the organizational 
aspect remained as it was before 1963 > with the exception of 
including two-year colleges as recognized agencies appropriate 
for preparing people for some occupations. 

Th« Vocational Education Act of 1963 did not repeal the 
earlier vocational education statutes. If it been done, 
it might have created more flexibility. Rather than deal with 
the emotional and political circumstances surrounding the 
laws then in force. Congress permitted the states to, in ' ' 
effect, repeal the Smith-Hughes and jGeorge-Barden Acts by 
transferring funds received under those acts fnto the Vocatiohal 
Education ,A<^ of 1963. When a sta^te took such action, all .of 
the restrictions of the earlier laws were eli^rtinated. Not all 
states took advantage of ^t^s provision and some maintained 
policies relating directly to the Smith-Hughes and G^rge- 
Barden Acts. It was not until 1968 that the George-Barden Act 
was repealed and funds provided under the SmJ^th-Hughes Act were 
required to beAsed within the provisions of the 1963 Act, 

I 

o , 
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as /iinended. 

X »■ ■ 

. The 19i63, efforts had little impact oft the structure and 

>■ ■ 

organization of vocational education. In i96'8, the Advisory 

i 

^juncil on Vocational Education in its report discussed the 
Woncern for broadening the concept of vocational educatiqn/ 
particularly at th^- secondary level. Its viewpoint was 



expressed inore as a philosophy and was not translated into 



V 



policy, -at leas^ not in legislratlpn affecting vocational 
education directly. To some extent it was the forerunner of 

carWr eduction. ^ » 

'■ ' • # 

The resulting, changes in law contained in the 1968 

Amendments created new requirements and mandates regaling thft 

way in which funds were to be expended but did not reflect 

major changes ^rom the organizational concepts still in 

e^^is,tence. The law emphasized the rol^of post-secondary 

institutions in the vocational education scheme by requi^ring 

that a specific percentage of funds be expended on vocational 

education conducted in two-year colleges. However, substantive 

organizational or structural change in direction was not 

reflected in federal policy. The primary policy emphasis was 

related to ,an increased need to provide for special population 

groups such as the disadvantaged or vhandicapped." 

The last expression of- federal policy with respect to 

vocational education came in the Amendments of 1976. Just 

U.S. Office of Education, Report of the National Commis sion 
• on Vocational Education, p. xxil.- 
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poior to the enactment of this law, the General Accounting 
Office conducted a study of the way in. which the federal 
funds were used in thfe states. The cohcerns and recotnmenda- 
tions of 'this office were reflected in Congressional policy 
regarding vocational education. Requirements wer6 tightened 
and detailed planning processes as well as explicit systems for 
distributing funds among local agencies^ were dbmposedrf^ Evaiiia^ 

' 4 . ^ 

tion and apcountability were addressed and emphasized. 

Additional special interest populations were* singled out 
.for emphasis, including women and persons with limited English- 
speaking ability. Reorganization and structure were neither 
examined nor changed in light of the changing needs of people, 
the employment raar^et, or the fact that major changes were 
taking place in the distribution of age groups in the ,. ^ 
population. 1 X 

Federal policy, as reflected in legislation, , addressed 
major concerns involving the delivery of vocational education in 
tenfflfe of peopl^e and tjieir needs for occupational prifeparation. 
It set priorities in *a manner which assumes that specific 
population categories are served. Federal policy has not 
tampered with the way in which states and localities deliver 
vocational education. Perhaps it was an oversight or less of 
a concern than the social welfare orientation of -recent federal 
policy, rt may also have been intentional — Congress 
deliberately leaving the matter of delivery system structure 

to the states. The laws themselves did not prevent any major 

■ " ■ ' ♦ '■ ' 
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change in system structure. * - 

A critical issue now remaining is whether federal policy 
ana future legislation should tinker with that which. is more 
a responsibility of the states than a function of the federal 

government • On the other hand, the way in which future federal 

■ » . ■ — " ■■ 

policy is enunciated could have a decide^ effect on the states, 
if the past is any ref lection of "the fu^^^ 
the Influence Congress has had oh vpcat ion a 1 education and 
the continued influence that body can have, it would seeln that 
vocational edxication policy in the period ahead should take 
into consideration other factors in addition to the needs of 
people. Is it reasonable *to consider the needs of the business 

and induittial community, the changing technology, the 

*& * ' ' 

changing nature of employment patterns and the shift in the 
structure of the population? If so,, the end result could be a 
more viable and improved system for the delivery of vocational 
education. 



/ 
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II. FORCES AT WORK" ON. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



During its long history, vocational ec^ucation hari been 

> . ' ■ ■ 

moved in one direction or anp4her by many forces and factors. 

In the beginning, it was the thinking ^nd promotion by ' ' 
-44^v4d«a4«^- who- -be-H:eved that' the^re was a need for young people 



•{I 
to be prepared to en%er the labor market, and that new. entrants 

should be trained well in order to be successful. The early 

debates helped to establish a foundation and a direction, some 

of which ha^ not changed in many years. Federal legislation 

and federal dollars influenced the way in which vocational^ 

education was established and how it was structured. In many 

ways it established, the clientele to be sery;ed. Since 1'917, 

therfe has been a fe<l'eral pres^hce in vocational education, and 

its influence Was at t;Lmes significant and at other times mini- 

mal» In more recent years, especially since 1963, {^^federal 

legislation and the federal presence has had greate^r Influence 

than it had in the forty-five previous years. At the* sai 

forces other than federal legislatipn and increased federal 

involvement emerged to influence vocational education./ 

Federal legislation itself has been influenced by a 

number of forces or episodes that occurred during the past 

fifteen years. £xamplei§ of the economic factors involved 

included high rates of unemployment, ^irst amorig mid-care<6r 

Workers and then in an overwhelming way the . unemployment of 

you|h. The number of educational!!^ disadvantaged persons 



eu^e time, 



increased to a point where it was a significant forqe in 
directing the efforts related to vocational education. The. 

V * 

belief, was that preparation for employment was » solution to 
the problems of under-educated individuals. Social jDhan^es and 

persons and women> influenced adjustment and new initiatives in 

wea t tons 1 educa t ion . " ' 

That was the past, where? it is believed the influences and 
resulting changes were made as a re|icti^ to conditions or, 
circumstances that reached a point of high impact on the ^ * 
economy, the social system, and on public educa t ion Problems 
for which solutions had to be found did, not develop so rapidly 

^that th^y cpuld not have b^en anticipated. Most of the issues 
were known. Policymakers were aware of themr but In one way 
or another the dystemi^ were slow to react to needs as they 
developed. When ^ problem became an absolute pressure, action 
was taken to develop solutions^i High rates of unemployment, 
particularly among youth, do not occur overnight. The 

t 

indicators of conditions that lead to such a phenomenon, are 
identifiable. Predictions of economic downturns and 
recoveries are made frequently. While in some circumstances 
long-range forecasting might only be another form of guessing 
game, ^many processes exist to examine the future based on 
'current situations and the probabilities associated with 
change. Social issues such as the education and emplo^ent of , 
the. handicapped, and the extent to which woisien have become a 

♦ 
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significant segment of the lalSor force developed over time and 
not overnight, (thanges in the job structure and the nature of 
jobs have been rapid, but again, prediptable. Population 
changes, particularly with rfspect ;to their influence on the 
makeup of the laJ?or force, can be ^forecast with reasonable 
accuracy. , 
Jh terms 

vocational education , there are a number of factors that: ^nay ' 
be consi^iered. In fact, if .vocational education is to be 
responsive to the requirements of the labor force and business 
and industry in the period ahead, it is essential that .those 
factors that have the most reliability in relatidnship .to their 
predictability be considered early by policymakers. Itjnust 
be recognized that certain economic conditions can influence 
the^way^in which vocational education is organized and 
delivered. There may be too much uncertainty in this area; 
The consequences of some economic conditions may not be . 

. , i 

reliable factors to use in determining, the extent of respon- 

... • , 

siveness the vocational education program will have during the 

next eight to ten years. The health of the economy will 

relate directly, to the delivery of vocational education, more 

,so in terms^ of generating financial resources to support the>^ 

program, as opposed to influencing the quantity or content of 

the program. » " . • 

. *■ ' " • . . * ■ ' 

Social issues such as those associated with uneducated. and 

under-educated individuals, the economically disadvantaged, 

< ' • ■ • , 
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handicapped individuals, and women will need to be addressed. 
However; ,it is believed that these kinds of issues lire related 

only in a -peripherill way. Vocational education Is but <5ne of 
many resources' that need to impact on overcoming current and 
future social problems Por example # vocational CKSucation can- 
not itself solve the youth unemployment problem of , today or 



the possit)!^ imemployment probteros 1^hat~xrttd6r"W0TfI 



face 



in the future as jobs require more knowledge than man,ipulative 

skill. The cause of youth unemployment; is not totally the 

lack of vocational education. The large number of young |)ei:8on8 

now entering the v>ork force, the increasing number of women re- 

■' ' ' ■ . 

entering the labor market, college graduAt^s taking jobs for 

■ ' . 

which their , education was not required, and the increasing 
number of illegal aliens working at low level jobs all 
contribute to the competitiveness for jobs that typically had 
been taken by young people just out of high school. While the 
argument can be .made that there are many causes E|iLated to ybuth 



unemployment, a case can also be made that vocational education 

can be positive influence on reducing youth unemployment. At 

th^ least., it can assist high school age persons in preparing 
, f ^ 

to meet the competiti'on^ f rom other sources of workers. 

. r. 

Technological change delating to types of occupations and 
thtf-TSVels pf skill and knowledge required will also affect 
the future of vocational education in several ways^ With 
respect t6 a structural or organizational influence, increases 
in the complexity of occupations will in all likelihood cause 
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an Ifloreaaea emphasi* on vocational education beyond the high * 
school level of specific skill training. Technological ^ ^ 
change, howeVet, will have a greater influence on the content 
of .programs and the Scinds of occupational programs that are 
provided, than it will h^ve^gn tM way in which vocational 
edihcation is organized. 

There is reasonable evidence ~thatr x)rg«mizald:on«l~^md 

structural adjustments will occur in vocational education. 
The nature of the age distribution of the population is probably 
the most apparent factor that will impact on the program. The 
beginning of a significant decline in the youth i^pulation has # 
already begun. It Will continue at least throu^gh 1990. Any 
future impact of large numbers of high 'school age persons on the 
labor market will not be felt until after the -year 2000. 
Concurrently, as 1987 approaches, the baby-boom population born 
in the i950s and 1960s will be moving through the labor force 
^and will represent the largest portion of the working group. 
In 1987, slightly i^iore tftan 55 percent of the population will 
be in the age group 25 to '49.' The new entrants into the labor 
market will be better educated, with 50 percent haying at least 
one year of college. A greater percent:age of older workers will 
not have completed high school. It is probable that €he 
competition for entry level jobs may not be as severe by the. 
mid-1980s a$ it is today. Upward mobility may be mere of a 
problem at that time. With a stable work forqe- in middle level 
^positions, opportunities to move out of entry level and low 



vkill jobs will be difficult. When < openings do' occur ^ employers 
will have a sufficiently large pool of persons from which to 

fielect. There is the likelihood tha*t there will be'much more 

■, » 
horizontal movement of workers who remain at the same level 

but seek a change based on the possibility of increased wages 

and future promotionii. 

The consequences xyf^"fftgffiflc«nt~change^ -l7r basic concepts ~ 

of dealing with vocational education in the period- ahead may be 

accompanied by Apolitical and social pressures as in th€^ past. 

Certainly, some decisions will be made in a mi^nner that nfay 

attempt to respond to such pressures. It miPiy not Ije easy to 

t 

leave behind .old ideas and old ways of achieving objectives of " 
vocational education. Changes in response to new or different 

roles and imperatives have not come with ease in the past and 

■ .J. 

may not in the future. 

\ ' . . * ' 

The future of vocational education may not be determined 

. ' '' i- ' . . . ■ 

by the wishes, of the diverse Entities that exist within the 

education establishment. Vocational education- is an education 

program first, but its role within the social context of < 

serving the nee^Ds of people will need to be considered. The 

' ' ' ' " :. • ■ 

impact of economic, social and demographic changes should be 

the major consideration in structuring and organizing 

vocational education in the future. More specifically, even - 

its role as an educational program may be based on its ability 

to assist in solving problems outside the educ&tion structure. ' 

Policymakers in vocational education Will need the (expertise of 
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reaponaible individuals from fields External tq^education in 

•I 

order to examine alternatives to present goals and programs." 

An understanding of emerging consequences ot social, economic, 
and- taxation policies, as well as political realities must 'be 
used to help, make the functions of vocational education 

i 

responsive to the needs 'of the period^ahead. 

There is logic ln-such-Hn~approach . " SomeTfactors that ~ 

will influence vocational education in the future, while 
xjonsldered to be important in the decision-making process, are 
unstable in their ability to project with much accuracy 
conditions as they might be eight >iyears away, ^n example is 
current economic conditions i There are, in effect, too many 
options and possibilities that emerge in terms of long-range 
forecasting. Particularly with the constantly changing 
conditions associateci with the economy/ it becomes difficult 
to project too fai; ahead » At this point in time, for example, 
economists are willing to talk About the alternatives during 
the nex^ tw^elve to eighteen months but hesitate to express - 
^^fefinitive possibilities for^eriods beyonQ that.". On the 
other hand, there are data and projections that are more stable 
and also will have- direct inf licence on the, course of vocational 
education. Population and the naturej- of the labor force are ^ 
in this category, with population as an example' the persons 
with whom vocational education will be concerned in the next 
eight to ten years are already born. There is much known also-J 
about. the people already in the labor force. -Itn terms of 




policy d«vel6pment for vocational education, both kinds of 
data i|nd information are. needed. For this reason the 
vocational education community pver the years will need to Ih- 
vo'lv^ economic and social expertise in a direct and continuous 
way to assist in making determinations about vocational ^duca- 
tion. ' ' ^ 

For purposes of examining ^ ^ 
organization and structure of vocational education at this 
time, those factors that lend themselves to stable and 
predictable data are ^used to demonstrate, how interventions ex- 
ternal to the education system will crea^ change in the period 
ahead. These forces can illustrate how specific changes over 
the next several years will need to be considered by policy- ' 
makers in order to establish , clearly the role and nature of 
vocational education. 

• • 

Population Trends ,^ 
* Population change will be a critical factor in the future 
organization and structure of vocational educatlonr although 
it is but one of several forces that will influence the way in 
which vocational education is delivered. The changing 
population, in terms of age groups and the movement of people 
from one part of the country to another, can be used to con- 
sider the extent of possible enrollments at the f^veral levels 
of a' deli^very system^ for vocational education. ^ 

In terms of future policies and the investment pf public 
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money in vocational education, population. changes must' be 

considered. Traditionally, vobational education .l>as, for the 

mCst part, b^en targeted \ipon the" 15 to 18 ^age group, vith 

varying attention paid to employed workers over the age of 25. ( 

Only in the past ten to filfteen years has significant '<^mpha8id 

^been placed on the 19 to 2!4- ag.e /group. The following 

8 1 a t i St iea wi 1 1 i 1 ItJ atra te^ thi^ polriVr - tn ^9^, --47- p6trcent of~ 

the total vocational education enrollment* were secondary^level 

' . ■ ' • ... ' 

students, 4 percent were post-secondary level students and 49 

percent were adults. In 1976 (the' latest y^ar- cotnple^e 

information was reported by USOE) , 59 percent ol?' the enrollment 

<:onsisted o^^ secondary-level student^, 14 percent were podtr 

secondary, and 26 perc^t^^re afJults. In, terms of actual 

enrollment growth, between 1'964( and 1976 there was ai^* increase 

at the secondary Ijevel of over 3Q0 percent'. The .increase at , 

the post-secondary level was about, 1200 perc.eht, and adult » 

enrollments increased 80 percent. Described in a^o^her way, 'i 

total enrollmen^ts increased from" 4.5 million to 1^ million. - 

Of a total growth of 10.5 mil^iem, the secondary leveL 

accounted'^.for 64 percent, the post-secondary level 19 percept, 

and the adult level 17 percent.. Population projections. 

*T^e data in this section include consumer and homemaking whi6h 
accounts for a significant portion of the secondary and 
adult enrollments. 
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published by the Bureau of Census provide useful information 
regarding the way in which population changes Will occur. 
These data will have an impact on the way in which vocational 
education is delivered in the future. 

^ For the purposes of considering population as a factor in 
the future structure of a delivery system for vocational 
educa t^h , It Is necessary "^"dxSnljn 

that are likely to take place. Detailed analysis 6f population' 
changes and close examination of data would be more valuable as 
a tool for vocational education planners within states. In 
terms of the natioia as a whole, the total population age 15 to 
64 will continue to grow throughout the remainder of this 
.century. Between 1979 and 1992 the population will increase 

about 10 percent (145 million to 160 million). Zero 
population growth is not projected to occur through the middle . 
of the next century. The Bureau of the Census does present the 
possibility of zero population .growth in its low estimate' 
projections; hbwever, it appears as a possibility' based only 
on unpredictable circumstances in the future. More critical' 
than either a continuous increase in the population or the 
attainment of a zero growth point is the fact that significant 
change will take place in the age distrit^utlon of the population 

over the next thirteen years. Table 1 illustrates these changes. 

* . ■ > ' ■ 

75". U.fe> Bureau of the Census, "Projections of the Population 

of the United States: 1977 to 2050," Current Population 
Reports , Seties P-25, no. 704 (Washington, D.C.t U.S. 
(Sovernment Printing Office * 1963.) . 
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The high school age group (15 to 18) in 1979 repretents 
lli4>percent of the 15 to $4 age population. In 1987/thla, 
age group will l^present 9.2 percent of the 15 to 64 a^e 
population, an^ in 1992 it will be 2> percent below the number 
of people now in the 15 to 18 age group. The two age groups 
typically Of college agifi (19 to 21 and 22 ,to 24) "will both 
<3rop from ^bout 8 .8 aad percent -to-6V6-per cent— each- in 
The*reduction in population in these age groups will represent 
a combined decrease of about 15 percent. In 1979 the prime 
working age group (for purposes of this paper, ages 25 to 49 are 
used) represents . 49 percent Of the 15 to '64 • popvlatipn. In 
1987, this group will represent 55.5 percent, and in 1992 it 
will contain 58.4 percentfpf the 15 to 64 population.,. If the 
older work group (50 to 64 years old) is added to the 2? to 49 
group, ^the total represents 71.4 percent in 1979 and 76,2* j 
percent ia 1987 . . iVi 1992 , 78.8 percent of the work force age 
15 to 64 will consist Of persons between the ages of 25 and 6^. 

These data indicate a decidedly Significant adjustment in 
the age distribution of the, population. When c<j>mpared to . 
enrollment data for vocational education, there is a possibility 
of significant disparity between the population groups and the 
delivery structure of vocational educat^Ai, assuming that the 
percentage d'istributibn of vocational education, enrollments 
among the three program levels does not change from those of 
1979. 

f I 

« 

Minority grpups (the non-white population) represent a 
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particular target group with respect, to vocational_ieducatlon. 
They are also of considerable concern in terms of ^dQeBsful 

• * " ''-l- i. - 

participation in the labor force. Table 2 providfjs dat« lhL_ 
the number of non-white persons within each of the age groupings 
(15 to 18, 19 to 21, etc.). Overavf!^, the inipority population 
by age groups follows soniewhaV the same pattern of distribution 
as the population in total. However, the. proportion of the 



non-white population increasesv within the age groups each year. 
As an example, in the high school age group (IS to 18) in 1979, 
16 percent was non-white. This proportion will rise to 19.5 
percent in 1992. In the 25 to 49 age group the current 
proportion is 13 percent. In 1992, this proportion will reach 
14 . 8 percent. . . ' 

In comparing percentage changes between 1979 and 1.992 f ot « 
the population as a whole and for t|ie non-white population, the 
concern for a growing minority participating in- the work force 
be|Comes even more evMent. * 

In the 15 to 18 age group, the net change during this 
period for the total population wjA be a^ drop of 23 percent. 
For the non-white population, the n)^t decrease is slightly more 
than 7 percent. 

No significant, change is projected •with* respect to the 
proportion of women in the population. In each of the years 
examined, the female population falls on 6ne side or the other ' 
of 50 percent. In terms ©f age s^rjjcture ^lone, the proportion 
of women in the population is not a significant issue. There . 

' - -34- 41 " 
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17.4 




2,002 
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+4.9 


+2.2 


22-24 


1,792 
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1,970 


16.5 


+10.0 


1,877 


17.8 


-5.0 


+4.7 
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14.0 


+31^5 


13,860 
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are, however, some- other factors relating to women that will 
have a direct relationship to providing vocational education 
services in the future. Women are increasingly becoming in- 
volved in c^reater numbers in the work force. The Buree^u of 
Labor Statistics suggests that by the early 19908 close t^ 
half the work force will coifsisf^of women. In additioK, by 1990 

4 

approximately 60 perceiit of working age women v/ill be J.n^ the 

l^ibor .force compared to approximately 48 percent in 1979. 

There are some additional trends emerging with respect to 
women, again with direct relationship to vocational education. 
It appear^ that women are^^ftiarrying at a later age today than 
an previous years. In 1960, 28 percent x^f women age 20 to 24 
were single. The number rose to 45 percent in 1977- In 1960, 
10 percent of women age 25 to 29 were single. In 1977, it rose 
to 16 percent'. The percentages of Wdmen who were single at age 

30 are about equal for 1960 and 1977. There appears to be 
some agreement on the part of the demographers that the trend 

toward later marriages or no ma/rriage on the part of women will 

/ 

continde through the 1980s. The reasoning is related in f^art 
to the number of children born in the 1950s who now make up a 
larcje share- of unemployed persons in the labor market. 
Children born in the baby boom era are in sharp competition for 
scarce jobs. The unemployment rate among the population in the 
early twenties Is high. Economic conditions such as High 
unempl6ymeTit rates and scarce jobs are not conducive to marriage 
and family raising^ || 

^ ■ . 

* . • ■ * 



Women who do marry will have fewer children or no children; 
The fertility rate has been declining during the past several 
years, and it is projected to continue declining intb the 1980s 
and early 19908. Demographers are predicting a slight increase 
-in the fertility rate in the L990b On> the fact that, with a 
smaller number of people in the 18-24 age group, employment will 
increase for this c^roup^ mak ing^ t h<^- ©conoinic Gond4^ion«-wo^«-^ 



conducive to marriage and larger families. David Goldberg^^ 
described in considerable detail some of the issues surrounding 
the changing nature of families and population changes. 

The divorce rate among women has been increasing in the 
l^st ten years and appears ^to be increasing still. Many* 
divorced women are not remarrying • This has the effect of 

plafcinig increasing humers of single or no-longer--inarried women 

S 

in the labor force. 

i' 

Some possible concern^ for vocational educators to consider 
in planning the future pielivery of vocational education emerge 
from an examination of the changing structu^ and nature of the 
population typically in the work force. One of the prime 
target age groups for vocational education will, in all likeli- 
hood, be thos^ persons between the ages of 25 mnd 49, This 
^roup will represent the largest age group in the labor force' 
and will face constant changes in job market skills. People in 

— — 

21^. David Goldberg, The Future Popjalation of the United States 
Some Speculations . Paper presented at the annual 
meetipg of the TUnerican Vocational Association, Dallas, 
December, 1978. Ann Arbor: .University of Michigan; 
1978. . ' ' 



this age group will need continuous tihaining and re-training. 
At the same time there should be a more stab^ work force. More 
of the work force wil'l be in the -older age group and therefore 
will te more productive. Af- the sam4 time" there will be f^wer 
young workers to compete foi: jobs*. i* 

Based on the ^ta about women it appears that in all 
1 i k e 1 ihpgd they will stay in th e lab or force for longer periods 



of time. There will be less early exiting among women workers 
to marry and* raise families. This condition will create a neted 
to pi?ovide opportunities, for advancement and promotion. A 
greater emphasis will need^to be placed on upward' mobility and 
the desire on t^fe part of women for ii^creased inqome. With a 
declining younger po)pulation, unemployment among youth may get 
a little better, but it may. be a problem in the immediate period 
ahead. With more women and older -^workers in the' market place, 
jobs that ohce were the territory for high school completers 
may be taken by women. In addition, college completers who 
cannot find, jobs that require a college education will also be 
competing with high school graduates for* limitfed jobs. 

Minority youth unemployment may continue to be a * 

I - * 

significant problem. Even though there will be a decline 
numerically in this group, hey will rejpresent a larger 
proportion. of new entrants into the labor market* 

Mobility of the piopulatlon is not as much a national 
problem for vocational education as it ^s a state c^r local 
condition. However, it should be considered in terms of some 



policy -aretii^. Mobility ia ho longer the exclusive ritual of 
retired persons moving from population centers in the northeast 
to -the warmth of the south and southwest. Young singles and 
young families also are following the sun. Perhaps tWis is 

because some industries are moving, and so are the jobs., 

f 

A trend also is emerging in regard to movement from major 

PQpula t ion_ ce nters — the cities — to more rural settings. In 

this case, people are not moving to the suburbs of cities but 

It 

to areas once removed from the accepted dely,nition of suburb. 
Many young people are in this group. They are not commuting 

A 

long distances back to city jobs but are finding work or are 
opening businesses themselves in rural areas. This cfroup of 
people seems to be- searching for a different life, style- 
certainly not a higher income. ■■ , • 

The Nature of the Labor Force , / 

'• ■- ' ' ' ■- s 

The changing population . structure , will haVe a significant 
inf Idienqe- on the vocational education system. In a like 

/ 

manner, the changing nature of the work force and poi^sible 
employment patterns will have an additional influence on policies 
in regard to the areas of emphasis within the vocational 
education program. Consideration must be given to specific " 
projected changed in order td relate vocatfional education 
directly to the populations requiring either preparation for 
initial entrance into the labor force or continued retraining. 
In most respects^ the labor foripe is related to the 



populAtion distribution. Pro jecft^ions of its composition are 
based primarily on the arrangement of age groups in the 
populatdon over age 16. Presently, population structure 
and labor force structure parallel each othe?, but the labor 
for6e structure is affected by the rate of growth df the over- 
all labor force and the age-sex participation ratios of the 
popu 1 a t iofi in the labor forcej, With respect to th«^ fftgnifi- 
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cance of the effect of popfulation change and age-sex participa- 
tion rates for specific groups, Johnston^^ indicated that, while 
both factors ar« important in terms of the makeup of the future 
work force, 89 percent of the changes in the male wbrk force and 
68 percent of the changes In the female labor force during the 
period thrpugh 1990 will be directly attributable to population 
changepj. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics projections for the work * 
force indicate that there will be an» increase in the overall 
sizfe of the work force but ^hat its rate of growth during the 
period 1980 to 1990 'will be less per year. than in the past. 
The labor force will reach over 103 million people by 1^80 and 
exceed 116 million by 1990. The 13 million increase during 
the ten yeat period is about 3 million less than the growth in 
th^ decade of the 1970s. 

The median age of the labor force, which has been * 
declining steadily in past years, is expected to be(;35 

2T, Denis F. Johnston, "The U.S. Labor Force: Projections to 
1990, Monthly Labor Review 96:7 (July, 1973): 22-31. 



by 1980 and increase to 37 years by 1990. The 
decline of median age during the 19608 and 1970s was due 
primarily to the^large iaflXax into the labor market of young 
Workers. The projected decline in the 16 to 24 age group in 
the period ahead and tine major increase during the 1980s of 
the group 3 5 to 44 years bid (projected to l;?e almost 900^000 
a year between 19^&e^"atid^Hfc.»W median age of 1rhi5~~ 

labor force. 

Young Workers - i ' 

The age group 16 to 24 made up a signlfiqiant portion of 
the .work force in thie 1970av primarily based on the increased 
birthrate of the 1950s. However, the reduction in the birth- 
rate beginning in the 1960s ijs reflected in a significant 
decrease in the proportion of the work force in this age group 
in the petiod ahead. The number of yoiftijg workers 'is projected 
to drop to about 20 million in 1990, slightly tnore than the 
number in this age group during the 1970s. .One- change in the 
makeup of the yoii^g work force will be in the^pa^tidipettion* 
rates of men and women age 16 to 24. It is projected that, 
compared to 1970, there will 'be almost half million fewer 
men and about ^ million more women in the work force' af 1990 
within the 16 to 24 age group. In tdfal, t!he, age group 16 
to 24 represented 23 percent, of, the labor force in 1970 and 
is projected to be 18 percent in 1990.^ 



older Workers 

— — — ■ ' ■ ■ 1 

The "Bureau of Labor Statietici classifies older workers in 
the age group 55 and over. In 1970, this labor force group 
contained J.4;5 million persons and will grow to about 16 million 
in 19901 Even though the actual number of persons over 55 
in ^the labor force will increase, the proportion will 
deet eaaeL._L In- XaZO-,--oldej::i-wor Jeers— made— up— 1^7— peroen^t-o f th e 



total labor force. This group will be 14 percent of the labor 

force in 1990. , In terms of workers over 65, their numbers will 

♦ 

remain fairly constant through 1990, even though the population 
over 65 will grow si'gni'f icantly during this period. To. an 
extent, this situation', as well as the overall decline in the 
percentage of the work force represented by the 55 and older 
groups, can be attributed to a tendency for earlier retirement 
as well as better and more stable retirement plans provided by 
employers. There will be a decline in the participation rate 
of older men in the work force with a drop from 11 percent in 

♦ 

1970 to 8.5 percent in 1990. The participation of older women 
will remain at about 6 percent in comparing the two time 
periods. 

Women . - 

' The overall representation of women in the labors force is 
projected to change Insignificantly between now and 1990, It 
will remain in the vicinity of 38 percent. Part of the reason 
lies in the decline in population Age 16 through 24 aiB well as 
the fact' that even though the number of women of prime work age 

' •■ ' ■ ' -"2- ■ ■ , ■ • ■ • ■ ' ■ 
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(25 to 34) will increaae significantly, the prospect foi; 
marriage and family raising will be better than in the pa»t ten 
years. Therefore, the actual aumber of woihen in this age 
group who will be in the labor force will not' increase 
aighif icantly . The increase of women in the wor\ force will 
.come in the age group 35 to 54, but will not be large enough to 

offset th€r deciine-iTi numberir of workers under "35, r — ; 

' In terms of the percentage of participation of women in 
specific age groups,' increases are projected through 1990. For 
the group 20 to 24 in particular, the percentage of participa- 
tion will increase from 57.5 percent in 1970, to 63 percent in 
1980, and to 66 percent in 1990. Moderate gains of 1 to 3 per- 
cent will occur for the groups age 16 to 19, 25 to^4, and 35 
to 44 when comparing 1970 to 1990. 

"■ 4 

Education al Levels of Workers 



The educational attainmf^nt of persons in the labor force 
can have an influence on the kinds of vocational education 
programs provided in public education agencies, as well as 
the target groups served by vocational education. 

In general, the educational levels of the labor force- 
vill change dramatically in the period ahea,d. In part, the 
changes relate to a projected increase in the median age of 
all workers by 1990. The number of persons completing high 

s 

school has been increasing during the past decade. There is an 
increase in tffe flow of new entrants into the work force who ' 
have completed four years of high school. As an example, in 

K ■ • . 
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1970, 39 percent of the' labor force 16 years and over had 
less than twelve years of school. In 1980, this percentage 
will b© ?7, ^nd in 1990 it is projected to drop to 20 percent. 
In terms of persons sixteen years and over in the labor force 
with one or more years of college, 25 percent were in this 
category in 1970. In 1980 it will be 32 percent and in 1990 
it is pro^ec^ted to inc^re»«e-tOr 40-peroentT — ByH l990, 80 -fercenir 
of the- total' work force will have comple%«fi at least four years 
of hi^fh school. ' ' 

Significant changes in the educational levels within 
specific ag^ groups will also be important to examine in terms 
of the future structure of vocational education. There 
also will be implications for employment patterns of new 
entrants into the labor force and possibly for the current 
concern with respect .to the high rates of unemployment among 
youth. In coipparing the education^ij^evels of young workers 
(18 to 24) based on projections for 1980 and 1990, /at both 
points approximately 50 percent of this age group will have 
completed four years of high school. The number with less 
than four years of high school will drop from about 22 percent 
to 18 percent, while those with at least one year of college 
will have increaseid from 29 percent to 34 percent. While 
these indicati,ons reflect an increase in the educational level 
of workers/in this age group, this percentage > distribution im- 
plies more importantly that young people may ,stay in school « 
longer and enter the labor market at a later age than in ' 
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previous yeAm. To some extent, this pTienomenon , coupled with 
the decline In the population aged 16 to 24, could mean a 
possible reduction In the youth unemployment .rate. ,In other 
words, it is possible to conclude that the. ed\icatlonal system 
would in effect become a "holding tAnk" or "aging vat" in the 

» 

same way that,, for example, the military was prior to the 
establishment of the all-volunteer army. _ _ 

For the group who will be entering the labor market in the 
next several years (those who would be in the age group 25 to 
34 in 1990) 50 percent will have had one or more years of 
college and 42 percent will have completed hig^ school. Ten 
percent will not have completed twelve years of school. For 
comparison, of those who entered the labor market thirty years 
ago (who will be 55 to 64 in 1990), 28 percent have One or more 
yealrs of college, 42 percent graduated from high school, and 30 
percent have less than twelve years of school. This comparison 
displays the dramatic change in the education level of workers 
over a period of time. 

The implications for vocational education in the period 
ahead are significant. it may demonstrate a need for 
vocational education to continue to be available at the 
secondary level. At the same time it may require an increased 
need for vocational- education beyond the high school level, 
particularly for programs in two-year colleges. 

It is possible that there will be keen competition for 
jobs in the period ahead among new entrants . into the labor 



force. The advantage in obtaining jobs may Well be baa^d On 
the level of education a person has had, as opposed to the 
extent of ^a person's skills. Other tilings being equa*, it is 
probable t^at persons who have cpmpleted occupational prepara- 
tion beyoi^d high school may. be in a better position to obtain 
jobs. Thiey may also replace high school completers who had 
sP?^^^ic:/ skilld based on a vocational e ducat ion. It^AcLalso 



possible to consider that the increased competition between 
workers witb-varying a^bnts of education could result in 
.employers considering ot)ier criteria for, selection, such as 
potential for upgrading and stability in employment. The 
latter may be important, particularly with persons who have' 
had some college and find themselves in jobs not related to 
their educational level. This group would have a tendency to 
be dissatisfied and to change employment f recpiently. 
/ Those with less than a high school education — young 
workers who dropped out of school—will be, in a more serious 
situation than in the past. The large number of new entrants 
in't^ the ^tafee*^arket with twelve oi* more y<^ars of school will 
also have an effect on older workers with less education. If 

r 

significant changes take placie in the skill requirements of the 
labor market, older workers with less education could bei. 
di.splac4d by better educated persons. Retraining of older 
workeriB so displ^^ced will also present a problem because of 
the lower educational Ifevels of this groups. 
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The total labor force will continue to grow during the 
next ten year period, but at a slower r«te <ih«n In t^revious 

periods. Predictions are that only hair the number of new jobs 
will be added in the 19808 as compared to the 1970s. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics projects the rate of growth at 1.22 

percent per year as compared to ear lier increases of 1.8 ^ 

pe'rcent a» year. 

. Growth in the labor force, however, does not account for 
all the 'job openings th^t will occur. Most new job opportuni- 
ties will be based on a need to replace present workers . The* 



Bureau of Labor Statistics data indicate that there wiy. be 
about 4.7 million job operftngs annually ^hrqugh 1985. If this 
rat^ continues, close to 50 million new job openings will occur 
through 1990. Of these, two-thir;ds wilj. be for replacement 
requirements in the labor force. To an extent, replacement 
needs may be considered as a possible influence^ on the current 
high unemployment rate amo^g young workei^. Coupled with 
the probability that persons will be staying in- school jlonger 
and that there will be fewer young persons entering the labor 
market, it is entirely possible that there will be a shortage 
new workers by 1990: Joseph Froomkin expressed a similar vie 
^in this way: 

■ ' By the mid-1980'i, the cohort^ of 18 year 

t?lds will contain 17 percent fewer. ' 
'l^members thaft t^he compairable cohort o£ 
^tl>^ mid-1970's. Th4i#^tal number of 
youngsters will be coniiderably sma^-ler f ^ 




than it is today. This means that, 
most likely, instead of wotrying 
about teenage employment rates of some 
13 percent, we may be decrying the 

shortage of young workers !.. .With * t 

highly educated workers still in 

ovfersuppj^ and still burdening the Ifc 
labor market, the knee- jerk reaction " 
may be to get the kids out of school 

and into jobs. . , ' 

.Replacements will be the major need in occupatioris that^ 
employ large numbers of women, and in industries that presently 
emplo^^^rge numbers of older workers, where replacement' rates 
are high. While replacement needs will be a significant aspec^ 
9f employment possibilities, newly created jobs and job • 
classifications will be an important consideration in some ' 
industries, p.art icularly in occupational areas which may under- 
go rapid changes based on new technology. 

Little major change will take place in the distribution of 
workers among the major occupational classifications, except 
for farm workers where their percentage in the total labor 
force will drop, from 2.1 percent in 1980 to 1.6 percent in 19^5. 
In all likelihood, it will continue to drop beyond that date. 
In bther areas, white collar workers will continue to represent, 
about 53 percent of the labor force, blue collar workers about 
32 Accent, and service workers abdut 13 percent.* Within 
theselclassif ications some redistribution will occur, but will 
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23. J^^eph Froomkin, "Needed: A New Federal Policy for 

[ocational Education," Policy Paper No. 6 (Washington, 
^.j Institute for Educational Leadership, The- 
:ge Washington University, 1978)*^ p. 43. 
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be tninimum. As Examples, professional and technical workers 
will increase about 1 percent^ operatives will drop about .5 
percent, and service workers other than private household 
workers will increase about 1 percent. In comparison to the 
overall growth rate of thfe labbr force, professional arid 
technical as well as clerical occupations will grow faster 

tha^n- the g^rew^tK^e^^te-o^f^ the— to tal labor fo rcer pAl^r-othei: 

occ^ational groups will grow, but at a slower rate €^lan that of 
the labor force as a whole. Although the total of service 
workers will grow at a rate slower than overall growth, a major 
decline is projected for domestic or household workers. If 
this group is. subtracted from the service worker classification, 
service workers as a gr^up will increase at a much higher rate 
than^'the total labor force. 

The overall distribution of workers among the major 
occupational classification's will not change dramatically in 
the period ahead. Job requirements within specific occupatiohal 
groups may change. As an examplp, in the clerical field new 
kinds of equipment and processes may reduce the need fot some 
clerical occupations but will require new skills for the 
existing work force, 

An increased educational level of the work force can have 

. ,\ 

an effect on the number of pieople available for low skill or 
"dirty" jobs. If this occurs, one of two things may happen. 
First, the jobs may be eliminated by substitutift^ machinery 
or new technology. Second, if the job must be performed, it is 



I 



I 



poaaible that the wages paid will increaae and faring© benefit* 

■I < 

and other amenities of higher skilled jobs may bi^^^rdvided . 
workers' in the low skill or "dirty'' jobs. . ' 

A detailed discussion of the issues surrounding the 
problems associated with employment in lower level jobs is 
contained in a study by wool. Some of the implications 4 
include the following: ^ '_ 
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The better educated youtig workers who 
have entered the labor market, or who 
will be entering it in the coming decade, 
can Expect increased competition in 
seeking preferred jobs depending upon 
their iirea of specialized training and 
may be forced to stay in or accept jobs 
not utilizing thei^jp^ucation.. 

Minority workers and women, seeking a 
fair share of the preferred jobs, face 
increased competition from "majority" 
worker categories, with a consequent 
danger of increased confrontations^ on 
issues relating to equal employment 
opportunity^. 

Although employers will have a greater 

choice of applicants in many profes- h 

sional, managerial, and other higher 

status occupational fields ,^ they may ^ 

be faced with high job vacancy and 

turnover rates — and with related 

problems of poor worker morale — 

in low'-skilled, low-status jobs* 

Public manpower agencies and employ- 
ment services, whose primary clientele </> 
in recent yearsi . .consisted of youth 
and "disadvantaged" workers, could be , 
faced with conflicting demands for 
their services on the part of .better 
educated workers seeking placement in 
higher status jobs, and of employers, 
who — on the other haffd--may mainly need 
assistance in filling their lowet level 
jobs. . • . . 
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Institutions of higher education, already - 
beset by serious financial, difficulties, 
will be forced to re-evaluat6 their 
e^lucational programs and their enrollment 
pr<3h5pects in the light of the altered 
labor market outloQ|(c for col3 egfe-rtrained 
personnel. ^ 

From the point of view of vocational education, the 
trends in employment patterns could be significant in deter- 
mining the kinds of -prog rams that would be of feired^ by local 
agencies, and* also relate to planning at the state leVel. As 
a policy issue with tespect to the nation's vocational 
education program as a whole, it. would seem that future 
concern may nefed to be given to the relationship among levels 
of programs and the clientele for whom vocational education 
would be useful. Skill levels of new jobs and the changing 
nature of jobs may require increased ,c\ttention to those 
already in the labor market whose skills will have to be 
retooled in order to maintain their employment rather than pre 
paring individucils for immediate entrance into the market 
place. 

Vocational education planners and , policymakers may 

need to examine subtle changes in^ job requirements^ education 

levels of the labor force^ and the distribution of jobs among 

the occupational classifications. In this respect^ shott-- 

term projections will probably be mote useful* than long-rran^e 

24 . Harold Wool, "Future Labor Supply fbr Jjower Level 

Occupations," Monthly Labor Review 99t3 (March, 1976): 
29. 
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guesses. Program deliverers will need to create an ability to 

change and redirect efforts on short time lines in order to 

. . I — - — ■ 

maintain a viable public deliver;^ system. 
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III. PROJECTIONS OF ENROLLMENTS XN ' , 
VOCATIONAL EDUCJ.TION IN' 198*/* 



There are many circumstancea <vhat can come into play when 
projecting, enrollments in the period ahea<^. The following 
poaeibil'ities are not intended to forecast what will actually 
*take place. The data used are national in scopjt. The, forces 
that may impact on future enrollments may exceed those described. 
More important than the actual projections and the basis used 
for conclusions is the fact that some change will take place 
in each state because of the population changes and other 
factors. Policymakers at the state level will need t;o use 

factors that are more specific to the charaicteristics of each 

t» ' ' * 

state* 

» »- «» 

The possible enrollment projections for vocational 

education in 19*87 were based on the assumption that public 

vocational education will continue in secondary- and post- 

seqondary institutions, l^oth of which also wi^ll serve, adults. 

Alternatives were developed with the belief that A»ajor 

structural changes, such as complete elimination of vocational 

education at the secondary level or a shift of all adult 

i " ■ 

vocational education to agencies outside^ the publid education 
systems, will- not occur. Current enrollment patteipns were used 
as a . base, and estimates of future enrollment w^re r^jj^tited in 
several -s^ays to changes that are projected fq;r the popuJLajbion 
in' the period ahead. The descriptions relate- to possible 
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numbqrs of persona in various age groupBothat might be served. 
Several alternatives were used regard^fvg conditions that m)ny 
have a bearing on the distribution of enrollmients among the 
levels of programs. 

•J 

In order to use thjp projections in relatipndh^P to ,th 



■I-.' .* 



impact they may have-on the labor force ^ enrbilmfthtfl • i^^^ 
cons umer ^ and homema kin g ( uaef ivlX Jwer a ^0?tcXu ded^^^^^ 
done to reflect any belief that the .fiom^ifnaking p^r*t>^3^ 
importetntr but rather to target on those >)ocatlonai 'edt^^^^ 
programs that provide direct employment preparation. • \!5rh<i! 
projections should be more realistic, particularly at ;th0 / ^ 

secondary level where almost one-third of the reported enroll^ 

■ ■ ./-^ ■ y- 

/ments gre in consumer and homemaking. : " 

All of the projections are based on the eiirollment 

distribution reported by^ the United states Office Of Education 
25 • .. ..... ^ 

for 1976. >These are the la^test published enrollment data. 

Population data for 197i wer^ used in order, to make the 

projections. * „» 

Possible Vocational Education Enrollments 

There are s-everal methods which can be used to develop 

possible enrollments for 1987. As a start, vocational ^ 

enrollments in 1976 represented 8.3 percent of the total 

25. U I S . Deparrtment of Health, Education, and Welfare. Office 
of Education, "Summary Data' - Vocational "Education - 
Fiscal Tealt 19 76," Vpcational Information No. . I 
' (Washingtqn, • D.C. > U.^ Government Printing d^ffiCe, 
1978) . . ' 
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population age 15 to 64. Within age groups , enrollments 
represented 36 percent of the 15 to 18 age group,- i? percent of 
the 19 to 21 group and 3 percent of the Ji2 to 64 age group. 

In considering enrollment poaaibilities at the secondary 
level, three alternatives were used. The first assumed that 
enrollments at this level w^l not decline in actual numbers in 
the- next 8Gve^F»l ye*r«, %he^ ^eeorvd related— to HAe-perce n tage^ o f- 
the 15 to la^ge group enrolled in 1976 (which was 36 percent), 
and the third projected that enrollments at the sec?t>ndary level 
will declihe at the same rate as the population age ^5 to 18. 
The population decline in this age group is expected 1:o be 
18.4 percent between 1976 and 1987. 

At the post-secondary level, two possibilities were 

considered. The first represents an increase in enrollments 

of 64 percent ov^r 1976, based on the projected increase 

developed by the National Center for Educational Statistics . 

The second possibility va* developed on the basis of pdsts of 

programs and the assumption that the total cost of voca^tiohal 

education in 1987 will not change from that gf 1976. Costs 

of the lowest possibilities at the secondary and adult level 

were subtracted from the total cost and the remaining amount^ 

was divided by the cost per person of post-secondary j^rograms 

to produce a possfble enrollment somewhat higher than the actual 

^6l U.S. Department of Health, Education ahd Welfare. ' 

National Center for Educational Statistics, Projections 
of Education Statistics to 1986-7 (Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Government printing Office, 1978), p. 24. 

n 
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enrollment at this level in 1976. Two other possibilities 
could have been considered at this level. First, ihhe enroll- 
ment covild bm projected to remain at the current level and 
second, the enrollment could be calculated f taking into 
consideration the projected decline in the population age 19 
to 21. While it would have made for a more complete Qonsldera 
_ tion of options r other data with-^eegard^ to^ the edticat±t>n~^ev^l 
of the work force in the period ahead indicate a decided 
increase In the number of persons who will enter the labor 
force with one or more years of college. Therefore^ it is 
assumed that there will be some increase in enrollments at the 
post-secondary l^vel. For this reason, projections that 
reflected stabilization or decline were not used. ^ . 

Enrollment possibilities at the adult level considered 
several alternatives. The first was based on enrol ImefTbs at 
this level continuing at the same levels as~ in 1976. » Other 

♦ 

possibilities were based on the assumption that total enroll- 
ments will not exceed the percentage of the population 15 to 
64 enrolled in 197.6 (8.3 percent).. In these cases, adult 
enrollments were calculated as the remainder of the total after 
subtracting various possibilities at the secondary and poat- 
secondary leve\^s. In addition, consideration was given to 
enrollment incr\^ases at the adult level basfed on the increase 
in the 22- to 64 \age group in the period ahead (18.8 percent) 
and also the possibility that available space created by 
decline at the secondary level could be used for adult programs 



• Obvibusly, no, one combination of possibilities for the 
three levels can be selected as the most likely altetjnative for 
1987. It is possible, however, td examine the ranges for each 
program leve^l as well as total enrollments and consi^der 
possibilities within each of the ranges that are more likely to 

\ 

develop than others. Based on the considerations described, the 

range of total enrol Imenta «fc>u^ld~45e ^from -Ht ;3~ml lHon to-±3^7T 

million persons. This range reflects a drop of about 300 
million from 1976 levels to ar\ increase of slightly more than 
2 million enrollees.. At the secondary level, the range is from 
5 million to 6.16 million. The lowest level reflects a sharp 
decline from the 1976 enrollment, based on the possibility of' 
enrollments dropping at the same rate as th^population in.. the 
age group 15 to 18. The high end of the range assumes a 
continuation of the same absolute number of secondary school 

students in vocatiohal education as there were in 1976, The 

■ ' 

range at the post-secondary level is more limited and is based 

i 

-on the considerations described earlier. The increase at this 
level is projected to be between 800 thoi:^sand ^nd 1.4 million. 
At the adult level the range of possibilities starts without an 
increase over 1976 to ja high of 5 million persons. The high 
end represents an increase of 1.7 million enrollees over the 
1976 level. 

examining each of the ranges and the possibilities 
within each range, several likely possibilities exist based on 
financial, economic, and other factors. 
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Th€f extent of ovailablet flhandlal resources from public 
sources may have a decided effect on en|:ollments in 1987. This 
will be true particularly if the rate of inf lation'^sxw/tinuISs • 
and the possible sources of additional public tax funds have 
limitations placed upon them. In addition, federal funds 
targeted on training programs outside those provided by the 

^- pub 1 i e edtj^a^i ontal --ays tern* wi-1 Ir a f feet * the - pe^teirfc ia-1— b as e 

population that may be served by^public vocational education 
procjrams^ , • 

Under the financial pressures which school districts find 
themselves r enrollments at the secondary level may decline if, 
for no other reason.^ large financial savings can be made by 
educating fewer students. With costs continuing to increase ^ 
it may be possible for school districts and states to hold 
actual dollar expens^ss level merely by permitting enrollments 

n 

to decline at the same ratd* as the high school population, 
without large amounts of additional federal dollars infused irfto 
tfhe maintenance of current programs to equalize the burden of v 
local'^districts, they may be. at the limits of their resources. 
This source may not exceed the current actual expenditure for 
high schobl vocati^al education. A possible reduction in high, 
school vocational education enrollments of one million students 
will create a significant cost reduction. Maintaining the actujil 
number of enrollees at the secondary level as in 1976 is some- 
what unlikely. To do so would require that 43 percent of the 
high school age population be enrolled in vocational education, 

f 
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eHcluaivtj of* consumer and howemaking. Maintaining thAt level 
of participation seeraa to be unrealistic. The students will not 
be there, nor will the fun^s be -Svai^abla^ at the loca^l level.- 
The best estimate for secondary school enrollments in vocational 
education would be about 5.1 million, slightly more than the 
lowest possibility but noj^ quite reaching the present 36 percent 
of high school ag-e studentfl-. _ i_ ^ 

Growth in the area of post-secondary program enrollimetttii^ : 
will probably come despite the. decrease in the number of* pefli«m|» 
in the age gpoiTp 19 to 21. If the enrollments increasiiS^d hJ^glT' 
as the projections . indicate, they .will represent approximate iy 
32 percent of the people in this age group. Although the 
projection is based on a possible increase of 64 percent over 
enrollments in 1976, and the discussion relates primarily to a 
target group within a narrow age band, some of the increased 
enrollment will most likely come from persons over age 21, 
There, are data to indicate that the average college-going age 
is increasing. In addition^ an increase is projected for the 
number of new entrants into the work force in the period ahead 
who will^ave some education beyond high school. 

The lower option with respect to a possible enrollment^ 
level in two-year college vocational programs r would be based 
primarily on the extent of financial resources- available for 
public education. With an increase . in the knowledge level 
requirements of jobp in the nex.t ten years, emphasis should be 
placed on increasing the use Of two-year colleges to prepare . 



persons for entrance into the labor market. If local sources 
of funds to support vocational education beyond high^ school 
become limited, this area of vocational education will require 
a heavier commitment of fedet^al funds in order to meet .the job 
demands of the future. " For purposes of Examining the long-term 
financing of vocational education as well as those levels of 
the , total future program that will require ^ig^n^^ircaifvt^ att ention 
to role definition, the higher enrollment projection of 3.53 
million, persons can be justified. 

Enrollments at the ^dult level probably have more condi- 
tions and possibilities associated with projections for the 
future than either of the other two levels. The possibilities 
range from zero increase to^l.? million people. For one thing, 
the current role of adult vocational education appears to 
emphasize upgrading and retraining for persons who are already 
employed. The 1976 data published by USOE indicate that 75 
percent of the enrollment falls Within the categories of 
supplemental and appreritice related instruction. It is not 
unusual for thes^ programs '•to be supported with limited public 
money, including federal funds. Many educational agencies re- 
quire that adult vocational education operate on a self- 
sustaining basis. That portion of the enjroi'lrtient a^ the adult 
level that targets on preparatory vocational education usually 
utilizes federal funds and in s'ome cases state ^nd local funds. 
Here again, the amount of money used for this' purpose is 
limited and certainly not sufficient to meet"*" the needs of the 



target ^lirou p. addition, other federal programa, particular! 

CETA, are involved in the preparayop of adulta for entrance^ 
into new jobs. Most of these programs, however are ident4.fied 
with eduqationally or economically disadvantaged persons and' 
. may not reach other adults in need of trailing, for new jobs. 
The possibility of loc*al educational agencies shifting the 

t ' 

savin.gfl they developed from deOltnes in- «eGondar-y sehoo]^ — 
enrol Ifnents ■ to meet the, needs of adults is remote at' best. -It 
will be -even more remote with the substitution of preparatory 
programs for supplementary activities, where a large portion of 
the costs can be borne by employed adults seeking increased 
skills and knowledge to maintaiVi their jobs. - Significant 
increases in enrollment of adults will probably not occur * 
without a dramatic shift in the utilization of federal dollar 
resources. At the same time, increased knowledge "requirements 
of jobs could have the effect of pushing older workers out of 
^^heir jobs, replacing them with tetter educated young workers, 
particularly those with one or more years of college. If this 
occurs, there will be a greater pool of adults who will require 
retraining as well as increasing current skills in order to 
retain jobs. Vocational education systems will need, to be 
equipped to s^rve the number of persons projected on the high 

V ' ■ * 

end of the range. However, considering the economic conditions 
of the educational agencies and the probable continuation of - 

\ 

special programs operated outside public vocational education 
systems, a middle range of approximately 4 million adults woUld 
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be a supportable projection Of adult enrollments in 1987. 

Using the enrollments selected for each of the three . 
levels, the total enrollment projected- for 19>87 would be 
approximately 12.5 million, an overall increase of about one 
million from 1976. ^ 

Based Woodruff's study data on the utilization of 

^ 

27 

v^oca t iona 1 education f acll it i and ptraBrvlrrg" t h^ ca^f^rtu 
relating to the methodology for determining utilization rates, 
there would be space in currently available facilities to 
absorb a possible projected increase of one million peop^^le 
between now and 1987 • Obviously, the data are aggregated at the 
national level and differences may appear in specific states^ 
Therefare, most states should have some c^pcicity to' serve a 
^projected increase in posigible enrollments* Lower Vc^tes of 
utilization currently appear in two-year colleges and in 
regional or area vocational education facilities both at the ^ 
secondary and , post-secondary levels ♦ 

Assuming that the declining population in the ^^^Ifi^^^P 
15 to 18 will have a decided effe'ct on the number of secondary 
students served, facilities could be available to serve 3 
larger group of ^adults, by shifting emphasis and utiTizing Jj^^^ 
secondary and post-secondfiry facilities foj; this group. . 

Within the conteic^of this discussion, the implication - 
should not be drawn that the secondary vocational education 



7. Woy3ruff/ - National Study of Vocationa,l Education 'Systems 
and Fa(;)ilities , vol. 1/ P» 140. ; ' " ■ ~ 
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program should be int^entionally reduced. If 36 percent of 
secondary aitudentB is an acceptable portion of the in-«chool 
population to be served by vocational education, the projected , 
decline in this age group during the next ten years will of 
itself reduce the number of high school students in vocational 
education. 

^ Although the po s stbtll tt^B tlescr ibe^«re "based on the 
assumption that the percentage of the 15 to 64 population 
served by public vocational education will not inc^ase , , 
significantly, thought needs to be given to the issue of 
whether the projected increase is acceptable or whether the goal 
should be higher. If it is possible and desirable to increase 
the overali^g^ize of enrollments in vocational education^ the 
Capacity r for the most part^ is already in place* Using the 
highest utilization rate reported by Woocjruff (about 85 percent) , 
and- using the present enrollment of about 15 million people, 
the facilities can absorb an additional 3 million people. 

The overall figure projected would be consistent with the 
number of persons that would be placed in the job market each 
year as a result of completion of programs • The Bureau of - ^ 
Lroor Statistics estimates that approximately 4.7 million job 
bpenings will occur each year through 19^5 ^ close enough to 
198*7 to use the figure for comparison with a possible output 

^ 

from the vocational education system projected for 1987\ For 
# ■ * 

the purpose of tWLs -discussion^ it is estimated that 25 percent 
of the high school completor* will enter the labor force, along 

r 
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with 33 percent of thei post-aecondary completors and 50 percent 
of the adults enrolled. Using 25 percent and 33 percent pre*^ •. 
supposes thah many vocational education completors will continue 
their education. At the adult level the use of 50 percent 
reflects th^ assumption that half the adults will be enrolled 
in preparatory programs. The placemen-t rate, for this group 
should be close to 100 perceht. Cbmpletiohs aire estimJted^^t^ 
be 1.25 milliOR at the secondary level, 1 million at the post- 
secondary level and 2 million at the adulf level, for a total 
of 4,25 million, representing approximately 35 percent ©f the 
total enrol Imertt^ The number of completbr'S entering JLhe labor 
market ^ still wiTl fall short of the number of job openings 
estimated to occur each year. In this respect , the projections 
^o not exceed the probability of job open ings.<i[(Wiat will be 
available. ♦ 

Possible Ctoat of Vocational Education ' ' 

The magnitude of future costs of vocational education can \ 
be derived using the projections described above. While these 
are estimates and need to be considered * in light of the methods 
by which th^ projections wete developed , the costs' can be use-- 
ful in putting into perspective the consequences of change. In 
addition, cost estimates cf^n assist in examining current 
funding patterns and particularly the role federal vocational 
dihucation funds has had and could have in the future. 

The discussion of costs is based on information Reported 



by the Urvijied States Office of Education for 1976. The effect 
of inflation over the next several years was not taken into 
consideration in projecting possible costs for 1987. To 
determine the cost per person, total expenditures for each 
level as/ reported by USOE were used. Base costs "^a re $448 at 
the secondary level, $625 at the post-secondaryj level, and $73 
for adult vocational education. The dollar cost at the adult^ 
level does no^ reflect, a true- picture in terms of the 
differentials between preparatory programs and supplementary 
classes for adults. In the one case, persons attend full-time 
or at least-.,4»^t-time as in secondary'or post-secondary 
programs; in supplemental or apprentficeship '"programs, a1:tendance 
is usually during evenings, and classes are of short duration. 
This issue is discussed later in r^elation to alternative con- 
cepts of funding vocational education in- the period ahead. 

Costs derived from the projections produced several ranges. 
Tdtal-' expenditures started at a low of $4.35 billion,' the same 
le^el as. 1976, t6 a high of $5.25 billfion, an increase of $900 
million. At the secondary level, costs ranged from a low of 
$2.25 billion to a high of $2.75 billion. Post-secondary costs 
were estimated to be either $1.86 billion or $2.2 billion, 
depending upon which of the two options might prevail in 1987. 
The costs associated with adult v<^c5ational education, taking 
into consideration the explanation discussed earlier, ranged 
fron) a low of $241 million (the 1976 level) to a high of $366 

4 

million. These estimates _aire decidedly low in relation to 



actual costs. If it were possible ^o separate the differences 
in costs between full-time and evening progrems, the cost range 
would be wider. 

Based on the consensus viewpoint regarding possible 
enrollments described fearlier, total expenditures fofr vocational 
education in 1987 might be approximately $4.78 billloi^ The 

, - - . - A--' -.- 

expenditure distribution among the threj^ levels would be: 
secondary — $2.28 billion; post-secondary — $2.2 billion; and 
adult — $292 million. In comparison to 1976 expenditures, the 
tot^ is projected to increase by $433 million, with a-^duc- 
tion of $474 million at the secondaify level, an increase of 
$856 million at the post-secondary level, and an increase of 
$51 million for adult programs. ^ 

An analysis of federal vocational education funds r using a 
similar method to that which was usesd for examining total 
expenditures, provides some insights into fUtur6^-#i(5S^ts of 
fedferal support for vocational, education. What follows is not 
a justification for Maintaining the current level of federal 
support or providing minimum increases in rele.tion *to 
projected program levels. Rather, the discussion of federal 
expenditures is included only to point out that the impact of 
federal dollars , based on current systems of allocating funds 
among the states and ^the uses to which they are put, is far 
less than pis intended^ 4-n vocational education legislation. 

In presenting ^^^^ discussion ^ funds^ expended for consumer 
and homemaking are not included • Based on the report of 



expenditures published by USOE for* 1976, the total amount of 

I ' » . ' 

> 

federal funds allocated was $476 million. The expenditure 
distribution was $290 p>illion for secondary programs/ $143 
million for post-seco'ndal-y programs, and $43 million for adult 
vocational education.. %' 

The per person expenditure was $47 at the secondary level, 
$66 at the post-secondary lev^l, aod $14 for- adults. Using the 
same set of projections of enrollments for, 1987, the range for 
total federal expenditures is $476 million (t'he same 'as for 
1976) to a high of $574 million, representing an increase of 
$98 million. In terms of the most probable distribution of 
enrollments presented earlier , the total expenditure of federal 
funds would be $520 million, an increase of $44 million over 
1976 . In ti^is projection, the secondary amount would increase 
by $90 million to $233 million, and the adult program expendi- 
ture would increase $8 million to $51 million. The relation- ' 
ship of federal funds to total expenditures for vocational 
educaticjl^ will not change using this methodology. The 
federal funds will still represent only 10.9 percent of total 
expenditures. 
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IV. FINANCING VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

The presentatiorr of costs of vocatiohal education Included 
in the previous' section relates to projected enrollments and" 
does not provide a realistic display of tihe financial needs 
* for vocational education. 

The possible changes iVLtbe _di 8trlJ3utJLQrL of . pexsona t^a^b^^^ 
served by vocational education programs projected fl^r 1987 will 
be influenced to a large Extent by the ability of public 
agencies to obtain needed financial resources to carry out 
vocational education programs. The previous discussion of 
projected enrollments and costs was based on national figures 
without reg[ard to the governance structure of education systems 
within states. Ultimately this matter will need to be addressed. 
The savings in costs associated with secondary programs 
probably will not be shifted to^ other levels, particularly at 
the local level. In many Cases independent sources of funds 

are used to support programs at one level compared to another. 

' ■ . » ■* 
The local agency responsible for secondary programs in many 



cases is not the local agency providing post-secondary ^ 



vocational education- In the same way, several local agencies 

may providing programs for adults. Earlier references to 

the complexity of governance and administration of vocational 

^ educfttion support this viewpoipt. 

In order lro\nderstand better some alternatives for 

t 

financing vocational education in the period ahead, a review 
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of the past systems of federal financial participation in 
>ocati6na:i education may be helpful. The role federal funds 
played in the development Of vocational education is important.. 
Local educational agenclj^s will probably not be able to 
maintain the current 55 percent share of the cost of ^vocational 
education* ^ 

Federal Financial Participation 

The Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 established for the first 

time a policy of supporting vocational education in the states 

with federal |4one-i^. The policy for sharing in the cost of 

vocational education was interpreted by the Federal Board 

for Vocational Education by the statement "...that federal 

funds are necessary in ord%r to equalize the burden of [ * 

28 

carrying out the work among the states^" 

''^^ This policy is important to understand. The law did rtotf 

. use the word "equalize" but ^rather enunciated a policy of 

cooperation with the states. The intent of the Federal '^ard 

was laudable, but to this day it has never really bee^ 

achieved, if "equalized" is literally interpreted to mean 

"an equal share" for each of the three participants in 

vocational .education-^the federal government, the state, and 

local a^ij^cies* The F^eral Board realized theCfc equalizing 

the burde^n/jTieant paying some sh^re bf the cost <^f vocational 

28 . Federal Board for Vocational Education, Builetin No^ l ^ 
p. 7. 
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education, since the funds cou:|^ only be spent for salaries and 
had to be matched with the salary expenses in the statef. The 
cost of providing facilities and maintaining equipment,, as 
veil as purchasing supplies, was to be a state and local 
expense. Thus the disparity in ^ual sharing was established 
early on. 

The George-Barden Act of 1946 continued the expenditure 
restrictions on salaries and travel, although it did prov.ide 
that up to 10 percent of the funds could be used .for equipment. 
By' 1946, the practice of s^ary reimbursement was so ingrained 

! 

in state policies, and the commitments so firm, it is (foubtful 

\ 

that much George-Barden money was spent on equipment. 

.V • 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 continued the con- 
cept of sharing in the cost of vocational education in the 
-states. Even with a broader definition, statement of purpose 
and expanded definition" of the appropriate us^s of the funds, 

ft 

tUe disparity between total cost of vocational "^education afid 
the federal share increased. Equalizing the burden was lost 
as a concept. The increased authorization under the 
amendments of 1968 and. 1976 did not achieve' any degree of 
equality among the three levels of government' sharing the 
cost of vocational education. 

Table 3 displays reported expenditures of federal, state 
and local funds for vocational education for each of the year^ 
immediately following a major change in federal law. The table 
shows a continual decline in the federal share of Jl;he cost. 
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TABLE 3 

^ EXPENDITURES OP FEDERAL, STATE AND LOCAL 
FUNDS FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION — ^ 
SELECTED YEARS 



I'ear 


Total 
(000) 


Federal 

(000) 


Pet.* 


Total 
State ft Local 
(000) 


Pot.* 


State 

(000) 


Pct.^ 


Local 


Pet." 


R^ 
























L918 
i94rl 


V — 

4,355*^ 

83,252 


1,655 
21,087 


. 38. 

c 

25. 


1,700° 
62,164 


62. 
75. 


1,400° 
22,180 


32. 
27. 


1,300° 
39,984 


30. 
48. 


1.6" 
2.9- 


L964 


332,785-^ 


55,026 


. 16.5 


277,758 


83. S 


124,974 


37.5 


152,783 


46* 


5.04 


1969 


1, 3*8^, 7 $6 


2S4r676 


19. 


l,ai4,080 


81. 


467,172 


34. 


646,907 


47. 


4.3, 


a977 


4,W2,555 . 


533,610 


10.7 


4,428,944 


89.3 


NA<* 




NA<* 






























^Percentage ie of total expenditure. 

*5Ratio of total etate 6 local dollare to federal dollars. \ 

CEatiroa tee— data not available for etate S local expenditure! for 1918. 

<*Data not evailable— USOE no longer reports state ft locel expenditures separately. 
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Expenditures for the years 1918 and 1947 could be misleading 
in terms of a rather large share of cost borne by the federaf 
government when compared with that of succeeding periods. The 
actual federal share for the period in which only the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Barden Acts existed may be somewhat less than 
the 38 percent and 2 5 percent reported. It must be remembered 
that during those years only salaries and some minor -additional 
expenditures were allowable federal expenditures. The way in 
which federal officials asked that the expenditures be reported 
resulted in states only reporting the funds that were expended 
to match the specific purposes of the law. Expenses for 
operating and main*taining facilities as well as the cost of 
equipment and supplies ^ in almost all instances, were not re- 
ported since they did not have a direct relationship to the 
federal expenditures, nor were they permitted to be used for 
. matching the federal share. < 

Beginning in 1963, federal funds could be used for almost 
every kind of expenditure for vocational education. Thus, 
matching funds would of necessity be greater because of the 
inclusion of expenditures other than salaries of teachers 
and administrators. A .significant increase iw federal funds 
was made'* available following ^nactment of the 1968 amendment* 
The table indicates an increase in the federal share in 1969, 
but this can be attributed to the increase in the federal funds 
and the lack of any imperative need on the part of states t6 
report an increase in the amount of state and local share 

. . -72- ryr-^ 
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because of the large overmatch that had already deveTloped. In 
some cases the inability of states to generate increases in 
state funds on short notice also contributed to the increase 
in the federal share. Following 1969, the federal share de- 
clined dramatically, for the most part because appropriations 
held fairly constant. The increasing cost was absorbed 
primarily^ by local agencies. 

Distribution of Federal Funds Among the States 

The Smith-Huqhes Act required the distribution of funds 

<\ccording to various cuts of the population. 'Funds available 

for agriculture were apportioned to the states leased on a ratio 

of the rural population of the state to the rural population 

of the nation; trade and industrial and homemaking funds were 

apportioned using a ratio based on the urban population* Funds 

for teacher training wer^ distributed on the basis of total 

population of each state as a ratio related to the entire 

population of. the country. *fhe rationale for using rural 

population (persons residing in conununities of less than 2,500) 

for agriculture whs to direct the funds on the basis of' that 

portion of the population related to agricultural productibn. 

In the same way^ trade artd industrial and homemaking funds ^re 

based on the urban population (persons residing in communities 

of more than 2,500) using the belief that the concentration of 

/5ccupations in the trades was primarily in the citi^el^ A 
f > ^ 

further restriction required that no moire than 20 percent of 

-73- 
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the funds allottecl for trade and industrial and homemaking be 
used for homemakinq. 

F\inds for teacher training were to be used for agri- 
culture^ trAde and industrial education^ and homemaking , ex- 
cept that no more than 60 percent and no less €han 20 percent 
could be used for any one of the ^three subject areas* 
Essentially this provision was made ^ t>rder i:o permit each 
state to determine the extent of need for teachers in each 
fields but it assured that at least a portion of the funds 
would bfe used for each subject area. 

The George-Barden Act of 1946 continued the distribution 
of funds according to various occupational classifications f 
but expanded the purposes for which funds could be expended 
within each classif icati^on to include administration, super- 
vision, teacher training, /'^idance, and other specified 



activities* The Act added distributive education and 

fisheries trades to the occupational categories. 

Funds available for agriculture were apportioned among 

» ... • ■ 

the states on the basis of a ratio between farm population of 

a state and the total national farm popul^ition. Home economics 
funds used the, rural population as the basis, trade and in- 
dustrial education used tJie non-farm population, and 
distributive 'education used the total population. Fisheries' 
apportionment was at the discretion of the U. S. Commissiorjer 
of Ecjucation to distribute on an equitable b«ksis taking into 
) consideration the extent of the fishing industry in each state. 
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Title II of „ the George-Barden Act, added in 1956, allptted 
funds to the states- for - practical, nurl^ng on the ba8i*« of a~ 
ratio of the funds allotted to the states under Title I of 

4 • I. . 

the George-Barden Act and the total apportioned for Title I. 
Title tlx of the George-Barden Act, dealing with area vocational 



. . .... J. _ . 

distribution system as that for Title II. 



education programs^ was added in 1958 and used the same 

■ V ■ 

y 

The pattern for distribution of funds bo the stat^^s Onder 
both, the Smith-Hughes Act and the George-^Barden Act was based 

on various systems of using the population of the states and the 

^- 

nation and was distributed for use within specified occupational 

* *^ 
classifications, P . , 

k ■ 

Significant changes in policy were made by the Congress 
in enacting the Vocational Education Act of 1963. The changes 
were based on the report of the Panel of Consultants appointed 
in 1961* Three major changes occurred. Firlst, the distr^ctelftipn 
of funds was based on the needs of people for preparation ^or 
employment as opposed to a distribution based on occup^ational 
classifications. Second, age groups ij^ the population rather 
than segments of the total population were used. Third, a 
need factpr which consisted of ,a relatioi^hip of a staters per 
capita income compared to the nat iondly^average per capita 
income was used to adjust the percentage of the funds 
apportioned to each^ of the states based on the number of * 
persons in sj^cif^ied age groups ♦ ' ^ 
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y The 1963 Act provided that 50 percentf of the fundS be 

allotted to the states on .the basis of the 15 to 19 age 
Ji 

population, 20 percent of the funds allocated on the basis of. 

■ ■ % ' • 

V 

the 20 to 24 age groupr ^nd 15 percent of the funds on the 

> basts of the 15 to 65 papulation. _Each of thesfe ratios 

/ resulted 'I'in a percentage of the total^ funds avail^le for. 

' \ distrtbutign and was adjus'ted upward or downward based, on an 

allocation ratio. The allocati^on ratio is an index using a 

rolationshij? between the, nation's avejj^ge per capita income 

- ahd average per 'capita income of the :5.tate. , The result of^ 

using the alldcatiori'^ ratrio bs an adjus-tment index in effect 

increases the funds availeySlje^ to,, poorer states compared to » ' 

. the wealthier: states as measuired by per capita inc^j^me. Th^^ 

\rjemaining 5 p^ucent of the funds was distributed to the states 

using a ratio ^etween the total of the sums determined 'in the* 

* . Ji * < , - " ^ ' ' \ » '. 

three groupings) far, each stat^. and tlie ^otal Of the distribu^ 
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. tion 11^ th^so groups for almo^f tJii^ statpis. ^ 
' ' The^ 1963 also included ^^^separate" aut^horista'tion foe 

^ . worH~study/ proqiram The^e f uiids^^^^/ere .d4;strib\ited qn a ratio' 

T^.^ing the population, age 15 to 20\ without invqlvang the need 

* * •'^ ■ J- * ^ .> ■ * < ■ * ^ * ^ ' * 

; • V V. .* . '.^ .. • \^ ■■• 

factor u-sed rbr teazle grant funds*.,- V, ' " s 

' -The Vocabibnal Educatioa.* Amendmfer>ts of^l^es .continued, the 

. , . - • ■ v. . . ■ •■ V * 

'g:^rofe sdigtribut ion ^ systeih described for the basic program 

V*, '^SLupport Category ".^ Thess amendment?^* ^Iso add«edi sevenal new ^ 

.■' * ' ^ " 

■ ' i m^''^ "ov '. " • ■> •. ■ » ■ . . 

»!jB^categor load ^^rpgrfems including^ research, ,exemplajj:y program , ' 

, dfevelopment\ 'consume cocSj^e-rative • vocational 

; • . . ' V . . ' ■ '•' V . V, _ ■ . , * « . 



education^ and work-study programs (continued from the 1963 
Act) . Research and homemaking funds, were distributed to the 
, states using the same system descri^<5 for basic program 
support. Distributiorr of funds for exemplary programs and 
cboperative vocational education .was based on an initial 
Amount: of $^00, 00^ to each b t a te ^ with i:h^ residue -dirstribtitet3- 

ft ' 

on the basis of the populSition age 15 to 19* W^rk-attidy funds 
were distributed on the basis of the age group 15 to 20, as^ 
provided originally in t^he 1963 Act, In addition,^ a separate 
appropriation was provided for a^dditional funds to support 
programs for disadvanta^eji peirsons. These fundsj^were 
distributed on the sai^e basis as state program lAoney, 

' ■ ■ r f \ 

The 1968 , Amendments repealed the G^orge-Barden Act alfid^ 
required that the permanent^ af)propriation under the Smith-^ 
Hughes Act be considered an, appropriation under the provisions 
.of the 196,3 Act, as amended- ZThis action eliminated the 
variety of allocation processes used up to this time and 
substituted a single basis for determining th§ allocation of 
most of the funds made available for vocational educa^tion. 

The Vocational Education Amendments of 1976 attempted to 
simplify even further the aystem of determining thte apportion - 

*' . ;^ . * 

ment of federal funds to l^he states. , The.;f qrmula devised for 

the 1963 Act W^as used for a 1,1 funds .appropriated under tjhe 

1976 Amerjdmehts , This included the basic grant program, (80 

percent of the funds apptopt'iated) , program improvement artd 

JT'. ■ . . . , ■ . ■ ■ i ' ' 

support services (20 percent of the "^unds appropriated), and 

» " ■ . ' . ■ ( 



a separate authorization for programs for disadvantaged persons, 
and for consumer and homemaking. 

In one form or another, the basic element in each of the 
distribution systems for vocationkl education funds has been 
population. This is consistent in systems used to distribute 
fiinda under 6ther, federal education programs, such as the ^^ 
Adult Education Act, the Education of Handicapped Children 
Act, and the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. In each 
of the pre-\963 Vocational Education Acts, various segments 
o"E the population were used without the application of a need 
fictdr to adjust for ability to pay. A financial factor 
relati?l|l(i:o' wealth is not usefi in the other types of aid 
programs; lident if ied above. * 

State and Loc^al Financing of Vocational Educa^tion 
O'n^ of the key issues for th^ future will be how much 
.vocational .education will cost and'^who will pay for dt. 



Ultimate decisions with respect to- the "continuation of 
ef fedtive education will have to be concerned with^ its cost in 
relationship* to the services jtt can perform and its ^ility i» 
mfeeting. the needs of people and .the labor market. 

To Ulustrate some of the issues- surrounding the ^Sl^gJ^ 
costs of vocational education, it is possible to consider the 
way a changing structure 'of the population may affect the"*- 

' ' ' ' '■ 

fihancing of vocational education." If, ^or exWpJ.e-, enrollment 
(' ■ ■ • , ■ 

decline as proiected for tlte secondary program^> it is possible 
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that savings in expenditures of public money may result.* 
Another .way of considering the matter is to take the position 
that expenditures will not be reduced because of a decl'ine in 
the populationV ,but|prather the amounts expendeci will be 
maintained in ^order to serve ,a larger percentage of the second- 
ary-school enrollment;* At the same time^ if enrol Imen^ts i-n 

9 

post-secondary programs increase to the extent projected, 
there wil.l .be a 'need for a significant increase in financial 
^Vi^ources for that level 

~ There are. several ways to* consider the financing of 
vocational education. As^a starting point, the current 
methods* of supporting vocational , education can be reviewed* 
Beyond that, considerat^^on can be given to variations of 




present systems- and ;to ^otally dffferen^ afjpro^ches that do 
not have their roots in presQnt systems. 

The current, system 'of financing vocational education is^ 
basod on a sharing of cost among the three levels of , : - 
government • The'^burden of cost is hot , - however , shared"' 
equally; , The federal sha*re accdiints for about 10 p^tcent, 
the state share is in the vicj*nity of 35 percent, and local 
^ag^nci^?' finance *the remaining 55^ percent . Uijider this 



arrangefoeht, the extervt *of growt?h of yocatlohal education 
programs depends on the ability of ^ocal agencies -to obtain 
funds^froi^^ lodal gbveirnment, unites. .Local governments are 
fin-ding it rpore difficullt to increase their sh-ar^ of suppott. 
MostMocal agenc^ies are ^at the l^imi-ts of Jtheir taxing powers. 



or are at the mercy of ^ local taxpayers who must approve 
increases in school taxes and other local government. taxes 
that support various portions of the public education system. 

In most casQS^ the state share of cost has-been somewhat 
stable;* However^ any reduction in state support will obvious- 
1;^ not permit any oxpansionr particularly to meet the possible 
enrollnfcnts in 1987. _ ^ •» ^ . 

At 10 percent of total cost^ the federal share i^s ' viewed 
as' important in assisting with development o'f new programs^ 
, but in many casi^j^s. it does not make, a significant difference ^ 
in whether vocational education continues or whether it will 
jpe expanded to reach ra^^pe people or new population gr^Hps • 
Under the present financing^ system for vocational education^ 
only a larger federal share tpqual to at least one-'lhird of 
the total cost will a difference in whether vocational 

education wiTl continue- at its presen.t level or^ more 
importantly^ expand to reac|i. more people *and new target '^^^""^ 
groupsi . * ' , ^ ^ 

To accompl^Lh ^equalization of the cost of ^^Qisa^ional 

education among the - thrfee' 'levels .of government would require a^: 

least an additional $1,,5 bullion -of ^federal fufids* Along "with 

• . ■ • . " ; ^ ^ • 

this sizeable increase mus£ come the recognition that 
supplanting and maintenlance of .effort ;^equ'i'rements ;^or' local 
^agencies wo(>ld need to be set asidfe unbAlr -true^cjualizatioh . 

&ugh a policy ^o€ large infusibn^s of new -f ederSl 
itianey t.tf local' a^ntJies were Tnifciated to assiJit them in 



overcoming * their disproportionate support of vocational 



education, the proceM would n%e6 to be different for each 
level of program and for each governance system. Fo^r example, 
much of the "^gual ization at the secondary level will be 
accomplished automatically through dimitUishing enrollments based 
on the declining secondary school population. To some exten^t, 
if the federal government maintained its share at present 
levels, the reduction in local spending would bring the two in- 
to a closer .balance' over a pePj^d of several years. While 
holding the local share at current levels (adjusted for 
increased costs due to Inflation) , the fg^d^feral share needs to 
•be increased c^t the post-secondary and adult levelc. 

Using the secondary program aj^^-^f^rT example, the cost to 
serve the current enrollment of 6.16 million students is 

- /- r 

$2.76 billion of which $2.47 billioh are state and local ^funds 

and $290 m'illion is federal, money. The total cost to serve 

^ projecteV^.l .million students in 1987 would be $2^28 

billion, of which $1^99 billion would be state and local 

Expenditures., assuming the federal share rema'ins at $290 

1 ■ ^ 

million.. The saving to ^ta*e and local agencies would be $480 
million. 




3,t state and local cost for post'-secondary programs was 

$1.2 billion in 19.76. Added tjb this amount was $143 million 

^ ■ " 1 

of federal Pur^ds for a total 6f $1.35 billioA^. To sferve a 

projected 3 . 53 million persons in 1987 would requiijje aq ^ ^ 
expenditAire : o^ ,$2". 2 billioh/ afh increase of $i :billion.» " 
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The current amount of federal vocational education fundaf 
expended at the post-secondary level will not have any real 
effect on an expenditure inorease of this size. 

A similar review at the adult level would develop an q^T 
increase in total cost from the 1976 arhount of $241 million 

to $855 miilionw ' The- increase of $614 million presupposea 

that the percentage of adults in preparatory programs wiVl 
increase from 25 percent to 38 percent and that the cost of 
preparatory programs will be similar/ to the cdst of secondary 
programs ♦ 

If vocational education became a national system with one 
governance structure (such as the federal govet^iment operating 
and financing a total national effort) , it woir^' be reasbnable 
to assume*^ that savings occurri^ng because of decline at one 
level would be available to firfance increases at another level* 
In the kind of non-system of Vocational education that exists^ 

with the diversity of governance and administrative structures 

■ ' P 

in place and with the many different systems for financing 

• i 

vocatipnal education, it is virtually impossible to assume that 
"funds can be shifted from one element of a total effort to 
mother, ' 

. To a greater extent such an action c«n be takeV with 
federal funds for vocational -education , and to a degree a shift 
can be made with' state iunds.^ l^he re^l *di,f f iculcty come*iB%at '■. 
the local level where^ programs ,^e^^e and are governed ^ a 
multitude of arrall^mer^Jl^^ and wHare thg grfea^est differences 



exist for raising public money for the support of all education 
programs. The problem becomes more difficult, when local 
agencies pay 55 percent of th^^ cost as they do under the 
present system of financing vocational education. 

To illustrate the as8um]ftfon that savings* at one level 
of program cannot always be used to -ynpact on another level 
where there is greater need, one need only consider the way 
public money at the ^local level is obtained for education 
purposes. Typically, local secondary programs are operated 
by indepertdertt boards of education with their own taxing 
authority. Post-secondary institutions are governed- b 
separate boards in many cases. These boards have their own 
x-taxing responsibilities. It is unlikely, in a situation such 
as this illustration, that financial savings obtained by 
vi^rtue of a reduction in enrollments in highyschool programs 
wi]*l be made available to 2 two-year college wholse financial 
requirement*/ have increased due ^ larger enrollments. The 
tax base that generates the funds may be different for the 
two typJes of educational agentries. 

State funds ava'ilable for vocational education are more 
\easily redirecte(3g(jf "A'Lfflh9ugh there are diverse systems in 
place among states and internally in individual states,, it 
should be possible ^o^i^eali^ state-^propi;iate^f unds am6ng 
agencies based' on changing needs that m4y occur. In most ■ ^ 
instances, particul^ly where state funja are allocated- on 
an e«\&lllnen;1^ b^slss ftsr-g support, ipfcate aid js^^tems , 



themselves can redirect funds purely on the basis of 
differences in enrollment at each level. In cases where state 
fCinds are appropriated- for specific purposes- or on the basis 
of institutional needs reflected in actual budgets, st^te 
authorities can utilize savings accrued at one level for in- 
cr,^ased neods d,t another level. Therle is, of courae^ na_ 

ft 

guarantee that such an action will take place. It is entirely 
possible that states may take advantage of savings to effect 
an overall reduction in state expenditures^ rather than increase 
support for new or expanded programs for other grou*^s. Regard- 
less of distribution systems states may use^ or decisions that 
will be made with respect to a realignment of available funds;^ 
it is believed that states will not, to any great extent, in- 
crease their sh^re of the total support for vocational 
education beyond the approximately one-third share they now ^ 
provide. ' ^^^"^ 

The Role of Federal Funds ^ 
, The history of federal financial participation in 
vocational education clearly demonstrate^ the way changes 
.and readjustment can occur in purposes for which funds are 

* • 

made available. ^ As prioi^ities changed and as new needs and 
• social concerns ^lerged, federal legislation targe^ied funds ' 
in an attempt to ojDtain specific results. Beyond the philo-* ^ ^ 
Sophical redirection from an eiuphas-is on ocgupational 
programs to specirrfe needs of people that occurredvin 1963, ^ 



federal funds have been used to assist in alleviating specific 
shortcomings in the vocational, education system or to respond 
to the needs of special groupi of people. Examples of this 
continuous' adjustment or redirection of federal pol^.cy inolrude 
the significant emphasis on construction of needed facilities 
for vocational education, and requi^-ements with respect to 
expenditure levels for disadvantaged and handicapped persons. 

Additional mandated set-asides and spending requirements 
have been included over the past several years. These actions 
on the part of Congress and the federal government, in terms 
of providing for direct assistance" according to the priorities 
of the moment, demonstrate that there is in reality greatest / 
flexibility to redirect financial^? resources according to need 
at the federal level. The system and process arte logical. 
Congress can address national imperatives as they appear. 
There are, however, several perceived weaknesses in the process 
that make it less able to respond adequately to the requirements 
for vocational eduq^tion' in the period ahead. » 

The first relates to the amount of federal money lifiade 
available to support state ahd 'local efforts. The percentage 
share of the total cost of vocational education has continually* 
declined from the beginning. Although at one time the federal 
government shared almost equally with btate and l(ical agencies, 
that share has dropped to less" than 11 percent- in recent years. 
.E\ren if state and local funds were redirected, according to the 
extent of projected effort needed to serve persons at the / ' 



s • 

secondary, post-secondary, and adult levels, the increasing 
costs to mqet projected enrollment levels probably will not be 
generated by srtate and local agencies. The federal share wSl 
need to be' increased significantly in order to utilize 
vocational education to the optimum of ' its potential. 

Second, while adding new priorities or tfeguiremehts'w 
respect to expenditure of federal fuoids for vocational educa- 
tion, Con^jress historically , has at the same t ime maintaiHfed 
provisions for *funds to continue to be used for purposes that 
do not carry the same level of need as they might have in the 
past. To be useful, clear trade-offs must be instituted when 
priorities change or new initiatives are established. To 
illustrate, i'n 1976 Congress added a new requirement that a • 
specific percentage of funds be spent for special programs for 
persons with limited English speaking ability* In addition^ 
direct program assistance to adult women was required.. At the 
same time, the legislation required that states could not spend 
less money for programs at the .secondary level for a period of 
two years. This had the effect of creating; reductions inlpome ^ 
aspects of state programs in order to meet the added require- 
ments. . V ' « • ^ 

A third problem associated wit^i the distribution of 
federal vocational education * funds to the states relates ; to the 
use of a wealth factor in the formula for determining a state's 
allocation. Per capita income as the adjustment factor came 
'into being in the Vocational Education Act leased on a 



recommendation of the Panel of Consultants Which stated, •♦A 
factor of need «f a state should be a feature of the formula 
for distribution, to provide additiona.l amounts to states 
whose per capita income is^below the national per capita *^ 
income average. "^^ The allocation ratio as a need- factor, 
described previously, was concf^ived as a way of meeting the - 
recommendation. 

# I 

In use, the allocation ratio ad^justs eac^h state's percent- 
age of the total population whioh then translates into the 

. < » 

percentage of funds for each state. This process reduces the 
amount a wealthier state would receive when compared to its ' 
percentage of the total po|>ulation. In effect, the formula 
produces a redistribution of a fixed appropriation as opposed 
to an exclusive increase in the funds to states whose per 
capita income is lower than the natioi;ial average. A decidedly 
different flow of dollars'' to the states would occur if another 
interpretation of the Panel of Consultants' recommendation were 
to *be considered. if population became the basis for 
distributing funds, an additional amount could be made 
available as an override only to those states whose per capita 
ipcome was lower than the national Average based on- an index or 
percentage generated by the relative disparity between the two * 
per capita income averages. 

?9. U.S. Office of Education, Report of New Panel of Consultants 
■on Vocational Education, p. 257V 



The issup of interpretation of the- Panel of Consultants* 
recoitunendation and the enactment of a need factor in the 
formula for distribution of funds is academic at this point. 
The Panel recognized that some method should be used to assist 
those states who, through limited financial resources, might 
be forced to restrict ^the delivery of a- qu£i 11 ty vocational - 
education to persons in need of employment prep^^ration. The 
important issue is whether such a system should result in a 
redistribution of a fixed amount pf money or whether it should 
be provided as a basic distribution using only population, plus 
additional amounts based on specific need factors. 

The exclusive use of per capita income as a modifier or a 
need factor cap be considered in several ways.- First, if it 
were used to produce an add-on among the low-wealth states/it 
could be perceived as a way of compensating for certain 

I 

characteristics, of partici\lar states. Second, if it were used 
to redistribute a fixed amount of money giving the wealthier' 
states less money (as compared to a distribution based solely 
on , population without any modifier), it could be conceived'as 
an equalizing formula. Similarly, any other, wealth index, such 
as percent pf total personal income of the sta.te dct^oted tp 
education, does not provide anything more than another 
equalizing formula. It does not. reach the main issue of J 
targeting funds in relationship t^o the . pe^cJs of people, bu^. ' . 
rather deals solely ^Vibti ability to pay the availability of 
resources to support an education program* . 



If federal policy with reapect to* distribution of funda 
to-^tatea should be formulated according to need9 of people 
within the states, then a system has to be devised which *takes 
into consideration both the ability of states to support 

♦ 

vocational education and the need for additional funds to 
provide for the-special needs and characteriatica oiitarget 
groups, A viewpoint cJf thit^ icind is found in the legislative . 
direction of the 1976 An^ndments in respect to allocating, funds 
to local educational agencies within the states* % 

Although it may complicate the formula, consideration 
might be given to developing indexes or modifiers Of a basd 
allotment^ such ^ as rates of unemployment within each age group, 
number of per^ns whose income is below the poverty line, or 



dropout rates for tla^e^school age population. As with using 
wealth, one problem wi^ using factors of this na.ture is that 
they act as disincentives v-^ they add money tW> overcJbifte an 
immediate problem. If the iiituatiori improves because of " tl 
infusion of new or additional fiincJs, the state gets less in a 
' succeeding year, perhaps a formula should have incentive 

factors a^ well in order to reward states whicH are effectively 
utilizing federal fun^s to deliver a better or more extensive 
program. An example might.be using ar\ index that increases 
. the amount o^ money alioted to a^'statfe when It spends a g^reater 
percentage of personal income on education or has a^ greater- ' 
fehan-averaqe enrollment irt vocational education p^r thoU9and of 



populaticin within each group. 
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It would be uaf^ful to eHamine tn variety of ftpproachea in 



\ developing future fading allocation policies.. The end re- 



suit of any formula '^hould assure' that fufnds ,are*made available 

each' state to hel^ it provi^Je quality vocational education- 

according to the needs of its population and* its financial 

ability to do so: |^ . ,• t • • ^ 

There Will be^ ieed" tb~ us§ f resh "appyoacTi^ 1ln deflhTng 

appropriiyte and effept^iva ways- federal funds can be used in * 

\ " *" • • - 

states and develppin^ systems for targeting funds to aj:::hri*eve 

<> 

nationals priorities. 

To meet predictable needs of the future. Congress mhy §^ 
need to consider speci^f^c problem ax^eas that emerge, using 

projections that arte available and dependable, and 
at the same time\takin|f into consv^eration other factors of a 
less-stable nature that could be addressed 'if a specific need 
does occur. This approach will require a considerable amount 
of flexibility built ir^to federal I'egislation and sufficient * 
authorization levels so that funds can he appropriated to matQh 
short-terih requirements, Fle^^ibility of this kind can be 



accomplished by. _makin-q„ma_i or changes in the present authoyiisa* 
tion categories. For example, understanding that there will, 
be dramatic changes in the hge stru<:ture of the population* 

I* 

authorl»zations*^an be established for each* program level / , 
(sepondary.f po'st-secondary and adult). Based oh the projected 
need annually .with respect to the number of ptersonei in ekch 



) 



J 

category, funds caxi' be app'roprlatad aocoirdlngly. In addition, 
separate authoriiationa can bfe crehte^. for naticfhal priorities 
•uoh a« speciail ABaiatanae for .di"8J»dY^ntag«d or, hemdicaplped . 
persons. Fimds can* be targeted on sho'rti^term apparent needs '^ 
s^ch as the inunediate problem of high rates of youth urtertploy- 
ment^ If this issue solves ^itself or it is reso^Ve^ by some ' 

other intervention, funds ctn be targeted to meet a new" need. 

.. ■ , ■ . ■ • ' ' .. 

Irr this case, it is also probable that the uneit\ploymont prdljlem 

- \ 

in 1987 may not be with youth but rather with* Older workers, 
forced out p.f jobs by younge^f better educai:ed workers who can 
adapt more- easily to the incTlasing' knowledge base required 
•by specific occupat^ions. provision should be made for each 
redirection of funds among changihg prioriticjs^ , . ''^^ 



;V • 7 * ' V. ^||JSEQUENCES OF "tVlAl^GE ,^ 

Vocational' education in tKe ^p^tiodcaheAd will be •ubjdct 
to changep^. The forces « and' factors ^at w:^ll influence 



vocational education in ^the future Will be ibrimarily external 
to. the. program itself. It will bfe necessary - for the^vochJtional 

' -I . ^-^ -r — 



.... _ . _ ^ 

education community to reccTgnl^ze and understand both the 
changes that Will occur and the way^in whicTi they^will affect^ 
the program^ Some of the social end economic factors will be 
national in scope. Other factory may have greater influence ' 
within states or in some cases may not be factors at all fpr 

some^ state and. local structures. ' ^ ' . , 

* • ^ < . , ' 

Vocation^,! education is organizcid / ^truqtur^d ahfe 

^ 

financed in I itiany different we\ys. .The major concero v|or policy^ 
makers in pkarticular is the fecognijtidn .that Vocational educa~ 

. ' ^! ■ • 

tion capnof^ stand still. I must continue to look ahe^.. The*' 
conse<^uence8 of ar ch^inging environment in \^hich^ .vocational, 
education exists yillf to a great patent, determine^ the future' 
existence of a^ publicly supported^ publicly opeif a t6d program* 

. ' * * ^ 

. There is not a single solution to the future of vocational' 

education. Alvin Toffler" expressed a' viewpoint in regard to" / 

the future of education programs which applies equally well 

, ' » < ^' ' \ • 

to vocational education.' '• ' • , 

...to deBign educational systems for ' , 
tomorrow (or even 'f or to(Jay) we need, not im^&ges 
. • of a future ^pz<an in amber r it were, but ^< 
jBomethfng fat" more. .complicated-:* , sets of* images 
of successive and alternative fut^es, each 



V. 



.4 



,..'7 



V 



/ 



on0 tentative and different ^rom the next. 
'...The possible future is not singulaV, 
byt plural, ilubject^ to the choices we make ^ 
amoifg inniunorabltf arrayed options. 

The iuiies, forces, and factors are real a^d the cohr- . 

sequences will be sigrtif iqant. Tb overlook t:K^, or believe 

tlVat they will not ocfcur, '6«ui lead to loss of an educational 

_ . _ , - i _ _ *_ A !_ _ _ •) . - . 

prograin thai: has had a drstinguished Record of accomplisnment , 

but has- been subjected "to critici'sm, primarily ^or holding on 

to the past and making the prtesent. the future. 

Ian Wilson 'dddressed similar concerns in an 'admonitioi^ to 

corporate management. His concerns are just ^as appropriate 

■** 

for vQcatiorval education. ) ' 

• f .we simply have to change our . " 

. , casual attitude toward manpower ' \ 
• ^ planning. .The hard reality is 

that such an attitude — relying cm 

past experience, past hAbltis, and ad , 

hoc improvisation spells deep 

trouble for any corporation that 

pei^irists in it. ... such thinking 

puts the corporation on a collision 

course with the future. • 

' ^ ' ,. ■• " 

Planning for the futiire needs to talfe a form .different 

than "that rwhich is legislatively mandated. It must consider 

what might occur and display openly the alternatives and 

; *30.' Alvin Tof^ler, Learning for Tommorro w : The Role of the 

. Future in Education (TJew York: Vintage Books, 1974) , 

p. 5. ■ ~, ; ■ ■ _ . . ' 

31. Ian H. Wilsofn, "The Future of the Wbrld of Work^^ 
Advance*d Management Joytrnai 43t4 (Autumn 1978) ; 
' . . ' pp. 9-10. • • ■ 
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Options that are possible. In e\^ditlon, plannlii? for* the 

future of vacational education cannot^ be done solely by. " ♦ 
• •')'•■«, ■ ' ' ' 

vocational educators." The knowledge, expertise, and viewpoint* 

*S ' , • ■ 

of person^ -tn the field«of economics, sociology, demography, 
and finance, as examples, need 'to be included in any examina- 
tion change and its consequences for vocational education. *. 



The general public jnust be consulted as" well. It is' their 
viev)point in respect to the content of educational programs 
that needs to be q6.nsidered- in establishing goals for vocation- 
al education. 

In a dommentary on the future of vocational 'education, 

Mary Ellis reinforced the concept of involvement of external 

resources apd the problem 6f "do-it-yourself" planning. 
' ' ' ^ 

T * ...aJLl too often, when wf confront 

the question, of the future of 
vocational education, we put on our 
vocationaJt education hats too sopn. \ 
All too often, we approach our 
^ analyses of the future of vocational , ' 

education from within our own ranks 
Exclusively. Our perspective on' ' 
" ' the inside looking' out, rather than 

on the outside looking in at 
vocational education. This gives us a 
, limited^ perspective on where, we are,, ' 
the direction in. which we are heading, 
and what w^ are heading Intp.-^^' 

Enrollments in Voca4iLonal Educaticyi 
Specific factors cannot be considered iildividually. 

JT, Mary. L. Ellis, "Vocational Education: T^he Future is - 
Now," Occasional Paper No« 37 (CoXu^nbus: National 
Center, for Research in Vocational Education,^ The Ohio 
State University, 1978), p. 1. » 



For oxan«<le, the ttruatura qf th« population will change. 
There will be fewer ' persons in»«ecofidary schools in^ 1987, 
Thol^ue ot, whether .enrollments in vocational education will 



decrease at this level is not' h fixed possibility. Condi,tiionf 
and circumstances in rdlatiort to other factors may ajCfect 



fend result. If financing public vocational education continues 
i*n the .same way as present/ with* local agencies pay:^ng the 
greatest share, It^is enti*rely pipssible that sufficient fiinda 
will not* be available to* maintiiin the current levels of 
enrollment or increase them. , IJ^ vocational education is not. • 
serving a sufficient number of high ^chool students now,', it 
is '^Iso possible that ^absolute numbers of enrollees can be 
maintained in .the future by serving persons who will not be in 
either vocatiicHial education program? or college preparatory 
programs. » , . * 

Financing Vocational Education - * 

The current ^ropdrtions of support' among* the three levels 

of government places an undue and disproportionate share of 

expense on local agencies. Enrollments at the. secondary level 

/ 

cannot be maln.talned—Withau^L Additional funds from so urces ' 



other than a local tax base. Possible major increases at the 
post-secondary and adult levels cannot be acc9mmodated without 
additional funds from federal sources* Who pays for vocational 
education in the future will be critical in determining the 
options policymakers have with respect to the extensivenesa' 
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of programs and targ^et groi^pe for vocational education. The 

« 

possibilities of serving larger numbers of adults in pre- 
paratory programs will require significant increases in 
financial support. The extent of needed services will be 
affected by the ability of loqal agencies to obtain funds from 
state or federal^ sourofes" in order, to respond to emerging needs 

Governance of .Vocational Education 
The diversity that exists among states in governing and 
administpiring vocationa^l eduaation is a matter that will" 
require examina^tion. One common system of governance is not 
a realistic goal*. The extent ^ to which the several autonomous 
state boards and local authorities are willing to examine 
their changing roles wllT affect the viability of meeting 
possible adjustments in program organizatio.n. Ne?w targel: 
groups will need to be served by vocational 'education. To do • 
so effectively will require state and local* agencies to work 
together to determine that which each can do best and mos^ * 

V 

economically. Vocational education can become' more of a 
non-system if cdinpe1:ition and duplication continue to exi^t. . 
How vocat;ipnal education is giDverned and admini^terec? and the 



rple of the several agencies in states will influence the 
extent* to .which \>^ocational education can meet chAngihg, demands 
for its services. ♦ 

\ • • 
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Wtional Imperatives *» 

The future of vocfcional education will depend. on its 

ability to establish itsdlfi aft an educational program first. 

■' * 

Its role must be that of providing opportunities for peop).e 
to prepare for entrance into employment. Once established as 
an- ^ducation program, vocational education needs to be able 
to respond to pressing sociaj. needs, particularly as, they 
change. ^ Priorities- for special emphasis will not be fixed or 
rigid. It may be that youth unemployment an# the needs of • 
women are imperatives today, but the consequences of economic 
and technological influences in the future may result in 
other imperatives such as structural unemployment of older 

workers whose skills will no longer be compatible with labor 

■ V. 

market requirements. Although some of the influences are not 
easily predictable, vocational education programs should 
consider the possibilities bf these ipfluencefi and develop 
the ability t,c^ react quickly.' 

• Some Final Words 
There is a tendency for vocational educators to become 
pomplacent with the current system. If vocational. education 



is to continue fo holA a place of - slgniljidance in~tHe 

educational system and maintain its relevance '<:o. current and 

future needs, it must display a -posture of Responsiveness 

to educational and "societevj. needs. 

• ' ♦ 

For years, voca^iional educators implemented change and 

It 
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adjustment in prograrms based on reaci!lon to external forces * ' 
or criticism. It has been' a rare occasion when c^iange was 

- : * 

instituted by vocational educators based on their *own beliefs. 
Sufficient examples of this phenomenon exist in the recent 
history of vocaticrial education to be of concern to ttroB©^ in, 
leadership positions. 

The questions for the future cannot depend ,.on_JbJ^ 
practices of the past. Vocational educators will need to 
address such questions as: "Is vocational education a social 
or educational program?"; "Is vocational education designed 

y " 

to serve -primarily specified populatiojri groups?"; "Is 

■' • • / 

vocational educatiop responsible for overcoming high rates of 

unemployment, particularly among inner-city youth?"* "What 

is the relationship among career education, voc?itipnal education 

technical education, CETA, proprietary education?"; "What 

I 

constitutes a total system of vocational education?"; "Should 
there be a single dei-i-very system?"; "To what extent should 
politix:a].ly-based structures be involved in t^ie direct delivery 
of vocational education?"; "Who should make policy in regard 
to yocationaX education?^; "Should, there be a national policy 
^or vocational'^edycation?" ; and "Who will be the ^decision makers 



w^th respect to the delivery of vocational education?" 

\ 

Thomas Jefferson said, "I like the dreams of the future 

better thatn the history of the past." 

^' • ' ' 
JPhe future of vocational education wilj need persons who 

are willing to adopt a similar 'viewpoint. • * 
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